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_ POETRY. 











For the Womap's Journal. 
LONELY. 


BY L. H. ©. 


Se lonely to see the cradle 
Stand empty. hour by hour, 
Ané the pillows smooth and vacant, 
Which his face pressed like a flower. 
So lonely to sit in the evening 
With idle arms, and weep 
For the baby who filled them so lightly, 
Half smiling and half asleep. 
So lonely to talk with the others, 
In the commonest tones of all, 
Miesing the laughter that followed sweet 
After the chirp and call. 
So lonely to wake in the morning 
And find the birdie gone. 
89 lonely, lonely, though we know 
He sings in a golden dawn. 





“TOO SUPERSTITIOUS.” 
One of the most unreasonable charges 
against women, considered as voters, seems 
to be that which was once supposed to have 
beer made by Paul against the Athenians, 
—namely, that of being ‘‘too superstitious.” 
Now that modern criticism re-translates 
Paui and makes the change a compliment— 
the quality imported being not superstition 
but merely devoutness, it is time to modify 
the criticism on Woman also. It is a criti- 
cism which was first strongly urged, in the 
present discussion, by John Bright, when he 
wished to disguise even from himself the 
fact that he was outliving his liberal opin- 
ions. The truth is that the charge contra- 
dicts all history, and isin almost amusing 
contrast to the charges which the Woman 
Suffrage movement had first to meet. The 
original charge was that of atheism. 

From the attempt made by the Congrega- 
tional clergy of Massachusetts, in 1837, to 
exclude women from the Anti-slavery move- 
ment—an attempt embodied in the once fa- 
mous ‘‘Pastoral Letter’”—down to the later 
appeals of Mrs. Dahlgren and Mrs. Sher- 
man in Washington, the tone has always 
been assumed that the Woman’s Suffrage 
movement was an “‘infidel” effort. It is not 
strange that it should have been thus treat- 
ed. Its pioneers were heretical Quakers, 
like Sarah Grimké and Lucretia Mott; or 
still worse unbelievers, such as Frances 
Wright, Mary Wollstonecraft and Harriet 
Martineau; or at best religious reformers, 
like Lydia Maria Child. With few excep- 
tions, Roman Catholics have opposed the 
movement; while, as a general rule, the 
friends of religious progress and even of 
religious radicalism—not always the same 
thing—have favored it. Among religious 
sects the liberal bodies—as the Unitarians, 
Universalisis and Hicksite Friends,—have 
been more friendly to it than the Evangeli- 
cal sects; and it is the most liberal of these 
last, the great Methodist body, which has 
been more favorably inclined than any other. 
By an almost inevitable law of human na- 
ture, enfranchised bodies tend to vote for 
the party that has liberated them. The 
Southern negroes are instinctively Republi- 
Can; women, when they vote, will remem- 
ber who advocated their cause. In my judg- 
ment, it is bigots, not liberals, who have just 
reason to fear the ballots of women. 

These alarmists overlook the fact that 
women are by nature ardent and self-devot- 
ed, if they are anything. They are interest 





ed by temperament, no doubt, in moral and 
spiritual problems, but they are apt to be 
equally pronounced upon either side of 
these. Cotton Mather said that the first 
great Christian heretic, Arius ‘‘wishing to 
circulate his blasphemies, first converted 
two hundred virgins thereunto;” and the 
leaders of religious innovation, from Arius 
to Theodore Parker, have found women 
quite as prompt as men, and usually more 
self-devoted, in urging new views Women 
among the French Huguenots endured out- 
rages not to be named; women among the 
Scotch Covenanters had red-hot coals put 
into the palms of their hands by their per- 
secutors; women among the New England 
Quakers were whipped through town after 
town; and all this, rather than deny the 
faith that was in them, or cease to oppose 
the superstitions of their time. We remem- 
ber the superstitions of women, but do not 
remember the zeal of women in resisting 
this danger. 

And they have been, again and again, not 

merely the courageous advocates of relig- 
ious reform, but its leaders. 
When, in 1637, at Edinburgh, Jenny Ged- 
des felt moved to resist the introduction 
into Scotland of ‘‘the black, popish and su. 
perstitious Service Book” by throwing at 
the head of the Dean of Edinburgh the 
stool on which she had been sitting, did 
she represent a sex too priest-ridden to be 
trusted with the ballot? Or when Anne 
Hutchinson led a revolt against the whole 
Puritan clergy of New England, in the 
time of their greatest power; when she con- 
verted some of the strongest men of the 
colony to her ‘“‘Antinomian” opinions; when 
she created a schism that penetrated into 
every lay affair in the community,—the as- 
sessment of taxes, the levying of troops and 
the distribution of town lots; was she the 
representative of a class of fibreless beings, 
incapable of any thought or act not dictat- 
ed by some clergyman? If we insist on re- 
garding all religious inierest as in itself a 
weakness, of course women are weaker than 
men; butif we recognize that even the most 
deluded forms of religion have often been 
the source of great strength and heroic 
courage, then we must give to women the 
credit of those virtues. It is useless to claim 
for them, any more tban for men, that they 
will always vote right; but it is very certain 
that both superstition and religious freedom 
will count some of their bravest advocates 
among women. T. W. H. 
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LIBRARY BUILDING FOR CONGRESS. 





The persistency of Mr. A. R. Spofford, the 
accomplished Librarian of Congress, and of 
other persons, in attempting to secure the 
erection of a new library building, has had 
an entirely unexpected result. The Senate 
committee has been instructed not to buy a 
site and procure plans for a new building, 
but to obtain expert opinions concerning 
the changes whicb may be made in the Cap- 
ito] itself, in order to accommodate the pres- 
ent and the prospective needs of the library. 
The debate has lasted a good part of two 
days, and in the course of it all the aspects 
of the question, from the points of view of 
convenience, of economy and of architec- 
ture, have been considered. Upon the score 
of convenience it is evident enough that as 
the library is primarily intended for the use 
of Congress and only secondarily for public 
use, the convenience of Congress should be 
made a controlling consideration. At the 
same time this consideration ought not to 
preclude the provision of a separate build- 
ing for the library, and the convenience of 
members of Congress would probably be 
promoted by a division of the library, if 
such a division is not made already 
— —o——————— 

WOMEN LAWYERS 








The Nation recognizes the advance in the 
great movement for the equal rights of Wo- 
men, which is secured by the passage of the 
bill to enable women to practice in the Su- 
preme Court, as follows: 

The bill to permit women to practice be- 
fore the Supreme Court at Washington, is a 
measure passed principally for the relief of 
Mrs. Belva Lockwood’s disabilities, she 
having been engaged in the practice of the 
law for some time in Washington, debarred 
by her sex, however, from appearing in the 
Supreme Court. The bill was carried 
through mainly by the energetic advocacy 
of Senators McDonald, Sargent, and Hoar, 
whose oratorical efforts were re-inforced by 
the presence of ‘‘Judge” Lockwood, as she 
is called in Washington by male reporters, 
in the gallery. After the struggle was over, 
all the senators who advocated the bill were 
“made the recipients” of bouquets, while 
the three Senators whose names we have 

iven, received large baskets of flowers. 
his is a pleasing omen of that purification 
of legal business which it is hoped will flow 
from the introduction of Woman into the 
courts. It was not flowers that used to be 





distributed at Washington and Albany, in 
the old corrupt times, among legislators, in 
testimony of gratitude for their votes. Let 
us hope that venal legislation at Washing- 
ton will be extirpated by the rise of this 
beautiful custom. It is pleasant to think 
of the oratory of ‘favorite sons” bein 
stimulated by the gentle rivalry as to whic 
of them shall get the most bouquets or the 
biggest basket of flowers, instead of those 
lower motives which have had such full 
play heretofore. 





oe 


MISS EASTMAN IN THE PULPIT. 


Epirors JouRNAL:—Extracts from two 
letters lately received from the West may 
prove interesting to the readers of the Jour- 
NAL, as showing how highly the addresses 
of Miss Eastman are appreciated there. One 
friend wrote me from Madison, Wisconsin: 

We women of the West fairly envy our 
Eastern sisters, in having frequent oppor- 
tunities to hear Miss Mary Eastman of Mas- 
sachusetts. She has lectured and preached 
here, and her words and manners have done 
much to help our Woman's cause. 

One of our Chicago friends, after express- 
ing her own delight at hearing and seeing 
Miss Eastman in the pulpit of the Unity 
Church (Rev. Robert Collyer’s) adds: 

I wish you could have heard Mr. Collyer, 
after Miss Eastman had concluded her ser- 
mon on “Immortality.” Stepping to the 
front of the platform, he said: ‘‘Hawthorne 
said many years ago that the coming preach- 
er would be a woman. We shall all believe 
now that it was a prophecy, and, after list- 
ening'to-night, we preachers of the other sex 
are glad that we got our chance to speak in 
first. Whena woman can speak such sweet 
and helpful words as Miss Eastman has giv- 
en us to-night, this pulpit will always wel- 
come her, and I believe all other Christian 
pulpits of other sects than our own, will 
gladly welcome such women,” 

Turning to Miss Eastman, in the presence 
of the congregation, headded: ‘‘You have 
helped people into a larger outlook. It 
does them good.” 

Of course you and I know that the speak- 
ing, on the platform or in the pulpit, does 
not of necessity imply that the women who 
do so, are rough, coarse, or disagreeable. 
But there are persons still living in the large 
cities, who shudder when a woman ventures 
into the pulpit. 

1 know thatin the West, in several cases, 
Miss Eastman has dissipated prejudice of 
the deepest dye. H. L. T. W. 

Dedham, Mass. 


oe mean 


DRESS REFORM MONOPOLY. 


In answer to E. H., will you allow me 
to say that nobody deprecates, so much as 
dress reformers themselves, any action that 
should make it difficult for poor women to 
take advantage of improvements in their 


clothing. 
The women who inaugurated the move 


ment which has met with such wide-spread 
success, were unanimously opposed to pa- 
tenting any article which they might rec- 
ommend. They had several reasons for 
this :-— 

First. The obvious objection to patenting 
necessary articles of wearing apparel. 

Second. Nothing of the kind was brought 
to their notice which had any claims to be 
called an invention; they were all adapta- 
tions or modifications of well-known old 
ideas; ideas as old as needles and thimbles, 


for instance. . 
It is only within afew years that women’s 


and children’s clothing could be bought 
ready-made; previously to that, everything 
was made at home, and that family must 
have been an exception which did not alter, 
adapt or modify patterns to suit its individ. 
ual cases; but who would ever have thought 
of getting such an adaptation patented? 
One of the greatest struggles through 
which the long-suffering Boston Dress Com- 
mittce had to pass, concerned this very 
matter, and they never aided nor abetted in 
procuring patents of any kind. 

Now with regard to expense; go tu any 
ladies’ furnishing store, in any city, and ask 
the price of clothing made to order; you 
will find it always high—much higher than 
the same quality can be bought for, ready- 
made. One difficulty with the so-called 
‘reform garments” is, that they must fit 
the wearer, and, consequently, must be 
made to order; another difficulty is that 
they are too elaborate. 

It takes a whole day to cut, fit and make 
one of these suits. In 1873, the sewing wo- 
men were paid $2.00 a day. How could 
such a suit be within the reach of @ poor 
woman? 

There has not yet beep devised any gar- 
ment which combines these requisites; viz. 
lightness, warmth, simplicity of construc: 
tion, and cheapness. I place great emphasis 
on simplicity of construction, and when 
each article has to be fitted to the wearer it 
takes away one element of simplicity. 

With regard tothe union flannel, the mat 
ter is entirely in the hands of the manufac- 
turer; but 1 would suggest that sewing to- 
gether the cheaper articles of which E. H. 





speaks, is quite assatisfactory. Ihave nev- 
er been able to afford the prices asked at 
the Reform Stores, though I still contend 
that they would sell cheaper if they could. 
In order to ‘‘set these goods side by side 
with unpatented goods in every store in the 
country,” desirable as it might be, would re- 
quire capital, in which reformers of all kinds 
are lamentably deficient; and I am entirely 
at aloss to know how a woman can protect 
her clothes from being patented. Anybody 
has only to look over the Patent Office Re- 
ports to see what absurd things are claimed 
as sole inventions, and a ‘‘patent applied 
for!” A Dress REFORMER. 
Cambridge, Mass., Feb. 17, 1879. 
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THE OLD SOUTH, 





The Boston correspondent of the Worces- 
ter Spy does not fully share the enthusi- 
asm felt by so many ladies for the preserva- 
tion of the Old South. She says: “It will 
be a happy day for Boston when the Old 
South is paid for, and does not have to work 
for its living, as it has worked for the last 
years. It is the forlornest looking place in 
its neighborhood. Nobody could imagine 
that the bare, shabby old place, disfigured 
by flaring signs and advertisements of the 
struggles to make money going on within, 
and with a*cheap looking little shop built 
out at its side, was a sacred place, for which 
women were wearing out their lives. The 
real workers, apparently, keep up their en- 
thusiasm, and devise all sorts of amuse- 
ments by which a few dollars can be gained 
to help pay the fancy price that was set upon 
the old meeting-house. The game does not 
seem worth the candle. It would be worth 
while to save the tower, which would make 
a picturesque and interesting memorial. It 
might be arched below, and so offer very 
little obstruction to travel; it might be pro- 
tected and supported; it might keep its 
clock, and it might have inserted in its 
sides costly and artistic bronze tablets, that 
should tell, in letters which everybody could 
read, the whole story of the meeting-house, 
and why the tower was kept as a memorial. 
It would be a perpetnal lesson in history and 
in patriotism; and then the old house itself 
could go; its bricks might bein demand for 
relics; Washington Street could be widened; 
the quarrels between the ‘Old South” and 
its former owners would be forgotten; and 
the church would be remembered with a 
respect and tenderness that the building in 
its present condition will never inspire. 
The tablet now on it, solemnly telling of 
one of its desecrations, seems like a piece 
of broad burlesque.” 

; ooo = 


AGAINST LICENSING PROSTITUTION. 


At a meeting of the New York Committee 
for the Prevention of State Regulated Vice, 
Leld on the 9th inst, Mrs. Abby Hopper Gib- 
bons, President, in the chair, the following 
resolutions were unanimously adopted: 


Resolved, That the New York Committee for the 
Prevention of State Regulation of Vice, while not de- 
siring to obstruot judicious quarantine legislation, 
concerning epidemic, contagious, or infectious dis- 
eases, such as yellow fever, cholera, or small pox, re- 
gards with solicitude the large and unwarranted auto- 
cratic power, delegated by existing and proposed 
quarantine legislation to a few officials, as liable to 
grave abuse, and we hereby, earnestly request Sena- 
tors and Representatives, to provide by explicit 
amendmeut, that the power thus conferred shall, 
under no circumstances, be construed to authorize 
the making of rales and a including regis- 
tration and compulsory medical examination, for le- 
galizing eocial vice. 

Resolved, That we learn, with profound regret, of 
recent efforts in St. Louis, to revive the odious sys- 
tem of licensing prostitution, once inaugurated in 
that city, but subsequently abandoned as both mor- 
ally debasing and a sanitary failure; and we earnest- 
ly exhort all good citizens, especially all Christian 
men and women of St. Louis, and of the Commap- 
wealth of Missouri, to exert themselves to the uttér- 
most, in the interest of public morality and the puri- 
ty of the home, to defeat the iniquitous and perilous 
scheme. 


Letters were read from Professor Aimé 
Humbert, of New Chatel, Switzerland, and 
Mrs. Josephine Butler, of Liverpool, Eng- 
land, Secretaries of ‘The British, Continen- 
tal and General Federation for the Abolition 
of Government Regulation of Prostitution,” 
asking for American co operation in efforts 
now in progress to secure the abolition of 
State-regulated vice in Great Britain and on 
the Continent. CornE iA C. Hussey, 


Cor. Sec. 
New York, Feb. 10, 1879. 
oe 
HOME PROTECTION. 





Bishop Haven, in response to a request 
for his opinion upon the ‘‘Home Protec- 
tion” agitation, writes as follows: ‘‘1 rejoice 
at any steps that bring Woman to the ballot. 
She is needed in the work of abolishing 
liquor-selling, as also in that of abolishing 
caste. She is needed to save the Union 
here and to build it up everywhere. I hope 
she will succeed in securing the ballot for 
the objects sought for in your society, and 
for all the other objects included in your 
motto—God, and Home, and Native Land. 
May we soon have her legal political help 
in this work, as we have long had her sym- 
pathies and moral support.” 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss Porpr.eton is iecturing in Nebraska. 


Miss Macorz Monroe and Mrs. Reni 
BROWNING edit the Temperance Reformer, at 
Oskaloosa, Iowa. 

Mus. L. H. Strong, of Kalamazoo, who 
has several times taken classes of young la- 
dies to Europe and Palestine, is now teach- 
ing a class in Detroit and one in Lansing, 
thus contributing to the growing interest in 
literature which is spreading everywhere. 


Misses GoopeLi & Kune, attorneys at 
law, have entered into partnership, in Janes- 
ville, Wis. Their new quarters are over 
Messrs. Britton & Kimball's store, next 
block west of the Postoffice, the office 
formerly occupied by Messrs. Norcross & 
Dunwiddie. 





Mrs. Mary Ho.tsrook, of Brockton, a re- 
markably industrious old woman, recently 
died, aged ninety-three. When seventy-five 
she began the manufacture of tidies, which 
found so ready a sale at Boston that she 
hirgl other old women to help her, doing 
the finer work herself, and in this way she 
netted $6000 up to her ninetieth year. 


Marie A. Browne, a young lady resid. 
ing in Boston, has translated from the Swe- 
dish a poem called ‘‘Nadeschda” by Jo- 
hann Ludwig Runebell. The New York 
Times has given nearly two columns to a 
review of thebook. Miss Browne bas pub 
lished, as well as translated, this and other 
works, in such a way as to call forth very 
favorable notices from the press. 


Miss BLANCHE WiLLIs Howarp, the au- 
thor of ‘‘One Summer,” has become a per- 
manent resident of Stuttgart, where she 
has taken the place of the late Ferdinand 
Freiligrath, the poet, as editor of Hallberg 
er’s Illustrated Journal, the fortnightly eclec- 
tic, printed in English, which has a large 
circulation on the continent. 

Miss GRACEANNA Lewis, & member of 
the Academy of Natural Sciences, Philadel- 
phia, is prepared to continue her instruc- 
tions in Natural History, by lectures amply 
illustrated by diagrams, lithographs, en 
gravings and drawings, prepared with great 
care for the specia! purpose, and also by 
original charts of Classification, Palwontol- 
ogy and Geology, which have required 
many years of labor to prepare. Special 
arrangements for lectures will be made with 
Lecture Committees, Superintendents of 
Teacher's Institutes, Colleges, Schools, or 
private classes of ladies and gentlemen. 


Mrs. Grote, the widow of the historian 
of Greece, died on the 29th ultimo, at her 
country house, near Guildford, in Surrey, 
at the age of eighty six. She was one of 
the most remarkable women of her genera- 
tion. Her ‘‘Life”’ of her husband, and her 
other writings were instinct with the finer 
qualities of mind, but her letters and her 
conversation were better than- her books. 
She retained not only her thinking powers 
but her warmth of heart and her imagina- 
tion to the last. Her house in Savile Row 
has been for years the favored resort of 
many of the leading men of England and 
France, and her loss will be deeply felt 
through a wide range of cultivated society. 


Mrs. Saran C, Bierce, principal of the 
Normal department and teacher of the Nat- 
ural Sciences in Wilberforce University, at 
Xenia, O., appeals to the friends of educa- 
tion to assist her in beginning a Museum of 
Natural Science in that institution, so that 
she may be able to teach these branches suc- 
cessfully. Experience has taught her that 
it is utterly impossible to give proper in-. 
struction without proper facilities. She 
says: ‘Our present financial condition 
causes us to depend largely upon the contri 
butions of friends in accomplishing this 
design. We, therefore, appeal to the friends 
of education for assistance in obtaining the 
Museum which Prof. H. A. Ward, of Roch- 
ester, N. Y., has generously offered to aid 
us in securing.” Professor Ward says: 
‘‘Wilberforce University is really at this 
moment without anything in this depart- 
ment except an earnest teacher. I met there 
phe other week, for the first time, Mrs. 8. 
C. Bierce, whom I found to be most earn- 
est and enthusiastic in her work, yet ex- 
pressing herself as well nigh disheartened 
by reason of the absolute lack of all mater- 
ial with which to illustrate her teaching. I 
promised to send her—partly as a tempora 
ry loan, partly as a gift--a small series of 
specimens in one department. And I furth- 
er promised her that I would write you 
the letter which I am now doing. We 
would call the cost of such a Museum as 
Wilberforce University needs, $2,000, and 
my donation to it, $600. Will you be abie 
to raise from friends of education the lack- 





ing $1,400? 
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POETRY. 


For the Woman's Journal. 
NOT REPRESENTED. 


The following note was sent by a Woman Suffragist 
to a friend who believed that women were represent- 
ed in politics by men. UTHSEEKER. 

Lynn Mass. 

My very dear friend 
I did not intend 

To keep that measure of flour, 
But I hoped e’er this 
To have had the bliss 

Of passing with you an hour. 
Yet I'm forced at last 

(Time flies so fast.) 

By my son to be represented. 
Though the whole world tell 
Me ‘tis just as well, 

I cannot feel quite contented. 
Just now ‘tis best, 

So let it rest; 

Yet I'll work with hand and brain 
For the change we need, 
And when I succeed 

I'll visit you once again. 

ooo 


THE SHINING LITTLE HOUSE. 


BY H. H. 








It hung in the sun, the little house, 
It hung in the sun, and shone; 

And through the walls I could hear his voice 
Who had it all for his own. 

The walle were of wire as bright as gold, 
Wrought in a pretty design; 

The spaces between for windows served, 
And the floor was clean and fine. 

There was plenty, too, to eat and drink, 
In this little house that shone; 

A lucky thing, to be sure, you'd say, 
A house like this for one’s own! 

But the door was shut and locked all tight, 
The key was on the outside, 

The one who was in could not get out, 
No matter how much he tried. 

*T was only a prison after all, 
This bright little house that shone; 

Ah, we would not wanta house like that, 
No matter if *t were our own! 

And yet through the walls I heard the voice 
Of the one who lived inside; 

To warble a sweeter song each day, 
It did seem as if he tried. 

To open the door, he never sought, 
Nor fluttered in idle strife; 

He ate and hedrank, and slept, and sang, 
And made the best of his life. 

And I, to myself, said every day, 
As his cheery song I heard, 

There’s a lesson for us in every note 
Of that little prisoned bird. 

We all of us live a life like his, 
We are walled on every side; 

We all long to do a hundred things, 
Which we could not if we tried. 

We can spend our strength all foolishly 
In a discontented strife; 

Or we can be wise, and iangh and sing, 
And make the best of our life. 

—St. Nicholas for February. 
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CONCERNING WOMEN. 


BY JENNIE HARRISON, 





The world is brighter for women fair, 

For the tender eyes and the flowing hair, 
With its glory rare; 

For the ripe-red lips that can smile and sing; 

For the touch of grace on each lowliest thing, 
Like the breath of spring. 

The world is better for women brave, 

Who stand with the Master, strong to save, 
By each sin-wrought grave. 

Who walk with their tender feet the way 

That is weary and rugged, day by day, 
For atorn soul’s stay. 

The world is nobler for women true, 

Who carry the freshness of morning's dew 
At the noon’s high hue; 

Who see, with their clear soul-vision, far 

To the glory that shines where no time can mar, 
Like the changeless star. 

The world is stronger for women pure, 

Who shine in their sphere serene and sure 
From all false allure; 

Whoee snowy palms are not shamed to fold 

Over hands that are rough and stained and cold, 
With a saving hold. 

~ Exchange. 
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THE SNOW BIRD. 
When the leaves are shed, 
And the branches bare, 
When the snows are deep, 
And the flowers asleep, 
And the autumn dead, 
And the skies are o'er us bent 
Gray and gloomy, since she went, 
And the sifting snow is drifting 
Through the air; 
Then ‘mid snow-drifts white, 
Though the trees are bare, 
Comes the snow-bird bold 
In the winter's cold; 
Quick, and round, and bright, 
Light he steps across the snow, 
Cares he not for winds that blow, 
Though the sifting snow be drifting, 
Through the air. 
—Scribner'’s Monthly 


MRS. WILKIN’S DUTY. 


BY KATE W. HAMILTON. 


She ‘‘always tried to do it,” she said, but 
like the kitchen work of poor housekeepers, 
it was never done up. Tim insisted that 
there was more than belonged to one fami- 
ly; “Aunt 'Liz’beth took in a good deal for 
other folks;” and once he slyly chalked a 
sign upon the front door, ‘“‘Duty Done 
Here.” But then Tim had arrived at that 
peculiar age when a boy has no rights and 
is needed to run of errands, and it is proba- 
ble that duty—his aunt’s, not his own—in- 
terfered with his comfort even more than 
that of older people. 

In truth, Mrs. Wilkir’s duty was not a 
convenient article to have about a house. 
It was a bristling, aggressive affair, always 
springing up unexpectedly, like one of the 
dogs so unaccountably petted in some house- 
holds for their sole virtue of being always 
in the way. Moving forward, one runs 











against the creature and it growls; moving 
backward, one steps upon its tail and it 
snarls. It lies on the back piazza to be 
carefully stepped over in the day time and 
disastrously stumbled over at night; and 
haunts the front steps to bark at every visi- 
tor coming in, and how! after every mem- 
ber of the family going out. 

Mrs. Wilkin kept no dog, but her duty 
sniffed an opportunity and pounced out of 
its hiding-place, when there came a timid, 
little knock at the dining-room door in the 
early morning, and its answering revealed a 
small, quiet-faced, brown-robed figure—face 
and dress both past the freshness of their 
youth—carrying a basket. 

“Good morning, Mrs. Wilkin.” 

“Come in?” questioned Mrs, Wilkin, with 
only half an invitation in her voice, 

The acceptance was a half one likewise. 
The little brown woman stepped in cer- 
tainly, and poised herself on the outer edge 
of a chair nearest the door. 

‘Il called to see if you didn’t want to buy 
some knitted articles, or to engage some 
work of that sort,” she began in a gentle, 
deprecating voice. 

“Well, I don’t,” interposed Mrs. Wilkin 
very positively. ‘1 do all such work my- 


self.” 
“I didn’t know. Many ladies havn't 


time, and I’m glad to do it.” 

‘I suppose so, but I consider it my duty 
to do all Ican myself and set other folks 
the example, whether they follow it or not,” 


‘ said Mrs. Wilkin, with a slight gesture like 


emptying her hands of responsibility. ‘If 
I was goin’ to give out work at all it would 
be some hard jobs that it would be a help 
to be rid of, not the pick and choice little 
easy things that [ call rest and not work; 
but then I ain’t as particular as some, and 
so I do all kinds myself.” 

A faint flush crossed the visitor's thin 
face. She was not quite sure that she had 
been called indolent and advised to go to 
work and earn an honest living; the words 
only had an uncomfortable sound; so her 
lips kept their timid, gentle smile, though 
they trembled a little. She held first one 
hand in its thin cotton glove, and then the 
other, to the fire; moved uneasily, glanced 
down at her feet with a dim thought that if 
they had always chosen the smoothest path 
it had yet been rough enough to wear out 
her shoes much faster than she could re- 
place them; and then she arose to go. 

“‘Wasn’t you rather hard on her, ’Liz- 
*beth?” asked Mr, Wilkin, with a regretful 
glance toward the door as it closed. 

Mrs. Wilkin returned to her seat at the 
breakfast table and surveyed him over the 
shining tin coffee-pot. 

“Hard on her? I only told her what I 
do, and if that pricks her conscience and 
makes her uncomfortable, it’s not my fault. 
But you needn’t worry; she just said, 
‘Good mornin’, as swectas ever. She’s one 
of the weak kind that can’t be stirred up 
and haven't spunk enough to say their souls 
are their own. I wonder what such folks 
are good for; they'll never make the world 
any better, that’s sure. They haven't cour- 
age enough to help put down any evil if it 
was right under their noses; they’d only 
stand and smile. The very sight of one of 
‘em provokes me! I consider it my duty 
to speak out when I see things going 
wrong,” 

“But then everybody ain’t alike, ’Liz- 
“beth,” interposed Mr. Wilkin. 

‘‘Needn’t tell me that! it’s plain enough,” 
snapped Mrs. Wilkin. ‘Just look at this 
neighborhood—peaceable, orderly place 
two years ago; and now there’s a mill start- 
ed and all sorts of vagabonds brought here 
to work in it. If I'd had my way they 
wouldn't have come; an’ now they’re here 
somebody ought to keep a sharp watch on 
‘em. But that’s the trouble; there’s so 
many mild, easy folks that want to sit still 
an’ do the knittin’ work of life that there’s 
precious few left to take any care of the 
good of society.” 

“I don’t see as the mill folks have done 
any mischief yet, ‘Liz’beth.” 

“Of course you don’t see, and nobody 
else sees; but I know there’s something 
goin’ on, when the lower part of the mill— 
that old empty store-room back where it 
can’t be seen from the street—is lighted up 
two or three nights every week,” said Mrs. 
Wilkin triumphantly. ‘‘I’'ve watched the 
twinkle through the shutters, tight as they’re 
shut, and seen folks slippin’ in through the 
door too. It’s time it was looked after, 
and I'll do my duty, if nobody else does, 
There may be a gang of thieves or counter- 
feiters starting for all we know. 

A suppressed giggle made Tim suddenly 
cough and put down his coffee cup. 

“Timothy!” exclaimed his aunt severely. 
“If you can’t drink coffee without doin’ it 
so fast that you choke yourself, you’ll have 
to go without it. I'll do my best to bring 
you up right, whatever comes of it,” 

Bringing up Tim in the way he should 
go was one of Mrs. Wilkin’s strong points. 
He was the son of her niece; and Belinda 
had married in opposition to her aunt's ad- 
vice. Mrs. Wilkin protested and then 
washed her hands of the whole matter. 
But when the poor man was so inconsider- 
ate as to die and leave Belinda with half a 
dozen children just when she needed his 
help, Mrs. Wilkin’s opinion of his general 





“‘slackness” was verified. The family were 





poor, of course. She didn’t believe in send- 
ing in many things—self dependence was a 
duty—but she offered to take Tim. 

“Having the boy to raise makes me more 
careful about the morals of the whole 
place,” she said, returning to her original 
subject; ‘‘and as for there being no thieves 
‘round here, I’ve thought for some time 
that the meat went pretty fast from our 
smoke- house.” 

“Don’t--now, ‘Liz’beth, I—I’m sure no 
one’s stole any,” said Mr, Wilkin with a 
startled, uneasy look. ‘‘You-—you couldn't 
have counted the hams and everything.” 

“No, | don’t count, but I can miss ’em 
for all that,” affirmed Mrs, Wilkin decided- 
ly, “‘I know there’s more go than we use.” 

“Anyway, it’s no difference. I wouldn't 
’Liz’beth—there’s plenty, you see, more 
than we want,” advised Mr. Wilkin urgent- 
ly but rather incoherently. Then he caught 
up his hat and started for the barn. 

Mrs. Wilkin looked after him with pity- 
ing disapproval. 

‘When you've more than you want your- 
self, leave it handy for somebody to steal! 
Well, that’s a new commandment, I do de- 
clare!” she said, 

“Not so dreadful new, neither, Aunt ’Liz- 
’beth,” interposed Tim stoutly. ‘‘’Cause 
the Bible folks was told to be sure and leave 
some of their harvest so the poor could 
come and get it. I read it myself; only it 
wasn’t called stealing then, and was to be 
left handier than all stowed away in smoke- 


houses,” 
“Timothy!” began Mrs, Wilkin. But 


Tim suddenly remembered that the chick- 
ens were waiting for their breakfast, and 
chose to interpret the exclamation as an ad- 
monition in that direction. 

‘*Yes’m, I’m goin’ to feed em right away,” 
he observed, seizing a basket of corn and 
darting through the door by which his un- 
cle had departed. 

In truth it was not altogether easy to mold 
Tim into the desired shape; there was too 
much individuality about him. Encasing 
him in Mrs. Wilkin’s code of manners was 
putting too large a buy into too small a 
jacket; he was always bursting out at the 
elbows or tearing off the buttons. Mrs. 
Wilkins sighed at this new evidence of the 
number of things in the world that needed 
her attention; but England never expected 
every man to do his duty more strongly than 
Mrs. Wilkin expected to do hers. 

That evening the mysterious lights ap- 
peared again in the store room of the mill. 
She could plainly see them, for just beyond 
her own back gate an open field sloped di- 
rectly and steeply down to the building. 
The road afforded a public and more circu- 
itous mode of reaching it, but from the hill- 
top the suspicious store-room was directly 
in range. Mrs. Wilkin determined to take 
amore thorough observation than the kitch- 
en window allowed, and, throwing a shawl 
over her head, she picked her way carefully 
down the icy steps and crossed the yard to 
the gate. The snowy field lay white and 
glistening in the moonlight, and, standing 
in the sheltering shadow of a post, she 
watched the door below. 

But before she discovered any one enter- 
ing there she heard sounds in another direc- 
tion—steps in the yard behind her. What 
if she should prove beyond all doubt that 
her meat was stolen and detect the thief? 
With that quick thought she ‘turned her 
head cantiously. Yes, some one tried the 
smoke-house door and entered. Breathless- 
ly Mrs. Wilkin waited until the figure re- 
appeared, passed along in the shade of the 
house, and then as it emerged into the clear 
moorlight, she leaned eagerly forward to 
catch a full sight of it. It was easily recog- 
nized. Mr. Wilkin, beyond all question, 
stealing meat from his own stores! 

The revelation was astounding. In her 
astonishment Mrs. Wilkin incautiously 
loosened her hold on the gate-post, took a 
step forward, and her feet slipped upon the 


treacherous ground. She sat down violent-. 


ly, and in an instant was speeding rapidly 
down the hi.l toward her original point of 
investigation. For once the path of duty 
was smooth before her—entirely too smooth 
and icy. She could not check or guide her 
progress; her feet struck with force against 
the mysterious door, pushed it open, and 
she slid into a hall. 

Thieves, gamblers or whoever they were, 
she must not be discovered by them flashed 
through Mrs. Wilkin’s mind—more an in- 
stinct of self-preservation than a thought— 
and springing to her feet, she slipped be- 
hind some boxes piled near her. The noise 
attracted attention, and, in a moment the 
store-room door was opened and a boy look- 
ed out. 

“Guess it’s only the door blew open; 
don’t catch good,” he reported. 

“Lock it then, James, and bring in the 
key,” said a voice from within; and to Mrs. 
Wilkin’s consternation the order was obey- 
ed, and she was a prisoner. 

The boy left the other door slightly ajar 
as he reéntered. A gleam of light shone 
into the hall, and there were sounds from 
the room beyond—a scratching of pens, and 
a woman's voice; it sounded wonderfully 
like that of the little knitting-woman, direct- 
ing and encouraging. 

‘*Well done, Susan.” 

‘“‘Now don’t be disheartened, Will. Of 
course while you work in the mill, and can 





only study at night, you can’t get along just 
as some do who can goto school all day; 
but what you learn may be of more use to 
you. -We care most for the things that cost 
us trouble.” 

There were a few simple mathematical 
problems, and then a reading, and the words, 
spelled out with difficulty by, some, were 
Bible words. 

“Charity suffereth long and is kind.” 
‘‘Vaunteth not itself,” *‘Seeketh her own,” 
“Thinketh no evil,” ‘‘Beareth all things,” 
believeth all things, hopeth all things.” 

It was easily understood. Mrs. Wilkin 
leaned forward a little, and could peep into 
the room. Fifteen or twenty boys and girls 
from the mill gathered into a night school. 
Then those wonderful words read so slowly 
and emphatically, seemed suddenly to as- 
sume a new and deeper meaning than Mrs. 
Wilkin had ever thought of their possess- 
ing—some things do show so much more 
clearly in the dark than in the light. 

As the timid little woman, who would 
have been frightened at her own voice in 
any other audience as large, explained in 
her simple, gentle way the passage read, it 
occurred to the listener outside that some 
one was keeping a “‘sharp watch” on these 
mill people, after all, and that this might be 
a better way of doing it than would be prac- 
ticed by any police force. It was a very in- 
formal school. One girl had brought her 
best dress that the teacher might show her 
how to mend arent init, and another was 
trying to knit a pair of mittens for her 
brother. . Every winter has its thaws. Mrs. 
Wilkin had a heart down under all the crust 
of opinions that she had christened duty; 
she became interested despite her uncom- 
fortable situation. 

The position was unpleasant. She did 
not like playing caves-dropper to this inno- 
cent gathering, but there seemed no help 
for it. She could not escape through the 
locked door; and boldly revealing herself, 
and explaining her absurd suspicions, and 
the remarkable way in which she had come 
there, was more than even her thought 
could endure. So she kept her place, hop- 
ing that when the pupils were dismissed she 
might slip outamong them unnoticed. But 
when.the lesson hour ended they departed 
slowly, by twos and threes, the open door 
flinging a flood of light out into the hall. 
At last only one lingered, and Mrs. Wilkin 
listened intently as she caught his voice. 

‘Now, Tim,” said the little knitting wo- 
man, ‘I like to have you come, you know 
that, and I’ll help you all I can, but you 
really must tell your aunt about it.” 

‘Well, you see, I don’t know what she’ll 
say,” began Tim irresolutely. 

“But that shouldn’t hinder you from 
doing your duty.” 

‘Don’t know about that,” said Tim still 
doubtfully. ‘You see Aunt ’Liz’beth’s got 
an awful ’mount of duty of her own, and 
it’s such a partic’lar kind that other folks 
can’t get much chance to do theirs only 
when hers is a nappin.’ Why Uncle Reub 
gives my mother lots of meat, but he just 
slips it off and don’t tell.” 

“Well, if you don’t know what is right 
for you, Ido know what is right for me,” 
said the little teacher with a quiet laugh; 
“and I can’t let you come again until you 
tell your aunt how you spend your even- 
ings.” 

Mrs. Wilkin nodded a vigorous approval, 
but it was evident that Tim departed in a 
state of dissatisfaction. 

There was asound of a crutch tapping op 
the floor, and Mrs. Wilkin remembered that 


a little lame brother had sometimes gone’ 


about with the knitting woman. They two 
were left alone in the room, and went 
around shaking out the fire, and putting up 
books and papers. 

“Only ten cents a week for each one— 
that’s so little,” said the boyish tones mus- 
ingly. 

“Yes, but it isn’t so very much that I can 
teach them,” answered the little woman 
humbly. ‘And then it’s ail they can afford 
to pay, poor things! And you know we be- 
gan more for their sakes than our own, 
though we do need money. Courage, 
though, Johnny! it all counts, and you shall 
have your overcoat pretty soon now. Be- 
sides, this is work that blesses both ways— 
in what we give as well as what we get.” 

If she could only pass that open door! 
Mrs. Wilkin was growing benumbed by 
standing so long inthe cold. Finally the 
lights were extinguished, and the two came 
out. Just then, fortunately, Johnny re- 
membered that they had left a book behind 
them, and as the unconscious jailers turned 
back the prisoner seized her opportunity and 
escaped. 

She was sitting alone by the fire when 
Tim, who had made his homeward route 
sufficiently circuitous to include a call on 
his mother, returned. He sat down near 
her, twisted his fingers uneasily, and Mrs. 
Wilkin guessed what was coming. 

“There’s been an evenin’ school started 
here, Aunt ’Liz’beth.” 

“So I understand,” responded Mrs. Wil- 
kin coolly. 

“Why, I thought”—began Tim with wide- 
open eyes of surprise, and then checked 
himself with a sudden reflection that it 
might not be wise to recall the conversation 
of the morning. “‘I’d like to go to it—that 





is, I have been once or twice,” he said. 
“Fact is, Aunt 'Liz’beth, when we tiveg 
down the river, before you took me, there 
wasn't any school for me to go to, and go 
I'm behind other fellers. Miss Kelsy she 
makes ‘rithmetic so plain, and helps ine 
with writhin’, and so—’’ 

‘You might do worse,” said Mrs. Wilkin 
briefly. ‘Go if you want to. Only one 
thing, Timothy Stone. I won't have any ten. 
cent business about it! Honest is honest, 
and it’s worth more’n ten centsa week to 
teach you anything, as I know.” 

Tim forgot to be astonished at his auat’s 
knowledge, and overlooked the reflection 
upon himself, in the pleasure of expressing 
a desire that he had cherished secretly bug 
hopelessly. 

‘She wouldn't take any more pay, ‘cause 
she’d want to serve all alike, but O, Aunt 
*Liz’beth, if I just could give her and John. 
ny something nice for Christmas!” 

‘‘Humph! [’ll think about it,” answered 
Mrs. Wilkin not disapprovingly. 

‘’Liz’beth,” began Mr. Wilkin nervous- 
ly the next morning, ‘‘I wouldn't say nothin’ 
to anybody about thieves, or watchin’ them 
mill folks, if I was you.” 

“I don’t mean to,” replied his wife with 
an odd pucker about her lips. 

‘Well, I'm glad of it—I really am,” said 
Mr. Wilkin in a tone of great relief. “I 
don’t think anybody stole anything, and 
somehow it seems to me as if our duty now- 
adays is a good deal Jike it was when them 
Israelites took Jericho—only just marcbin’ 
against the bit of wall that’s right in front 
of us, and lettin’ our neighbor take care of 
what’s in front of him. It sort of seems 
that way, ’Liz’beth.” 

Mrs. Wilkin did not answer, but she took 
her revenge that evening, when Mr. Wilkin 
was going out. 

“Reuben,” she said quietly, “if you see 
any thieves ‘round our smoke-house, just 
tell ’em there’s a couple of chickens hang- 
ing near the door, that I dressed a purpose. 
It’s natural Belinda 'd like a change of meat 
as well as other folks.” —Sunday Afternoon. 

oe 


AGAINST LEGALIZED VICE. 


The New York Committee for the Pre- 
vention of State Regulated Vice met in 
the parlors of the ‘Isaac T. Hopper Home,” 
No. 110 Second Avenue, on Wednesday 
Evening, January 15, 1879. 

Since 1875, several successive, but fortu- 
nately hitherto unsuccessful efforts, official 
and otherwise, have been made to inaugu- 
rate in this metropolis the grossly immoral 
system of ‘‘licensed” or ‘‘regulated” prosti- 
tution. In St. Louis, where it was once 
adopted, and subsequently abolished, we 
are recently advised that another effort is 
being made to re-establish it. Also, in con- 
nection with our recent national quarantine 
legislation during the last session of Con- 
gress, the door uf legal opportunity for the 
initiation o1 the “regulation” system, in a 
given contingency, has been opened as 
never before. Our friends in England, in 
a late appeal in relation to this quarantine 
act, say: 

“We call upon our American friends to 
arouse themselves, to awake to the gravity 
of their position, to watch with care for 
the regulations issued by the Surgeon-Gen- 
eral, and then to combat with vigor any 
regulation which shall introduce the prac- 
tices legalized by our Contagious Diseases 
Acts into the United States. All of us, 
English as well as American, must be on 
the alert.” 

It behooves all friends of social purity 
and public morality to be vigilant and do 
all that may be done, by enlightening pub- 
lic opinion, and by appeal to legislators, to 
prevent the inauguration in this and other 
American cities of a system of legalized 
vice which is fraught with great peril to 
poor and defenceless women and working- 
girls, to the young of both sexes, to the 
purity of the home, and to the general 
public welfare. 

The work of the New York Committee 
is a wholly voluntary, gratuitous service. 
We have distributed among members of 
our State Legislature and of the Congress 
of the United States, physicians, clergymen, 
and philanthropic citizens in various por- 
tions of the country, thousands of pages 
of statistics, of warning, and of appeal, in 
relation to the actual workings, and the 
degrading influence of State Regulated 
Vice in the Old World and the danger it in- 
volves to our own country. That our work 
may be continued as required, we ask all 
who appreciate its importance, and who 
are blessed with the meuns, to aid us with 
contributions of money, for use in the man- 
ner indicated, for the current year. 

Subscriptions were received by members 
of the Committee during the evening. All 
who were unable to be present are invited to 
send letters and subscriptions, to the Pres! 
dent, or to any member of the Committee, 
whose addresses are herewith given. 

Assy Hopper Gripsons, President, 
No. 111 West 44th Street. 
CorNELIA C. Hussey, } 
East Orange, N. J. ; 
+ Secretaries. 


Anna RIcE PowELt, 
241 West 39th Street. 


New York, January 10th, 1879. 
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= H. W. BEECHEK’S HOUSEKEEPING. 


Dear JournaL:-—I have just laid down 
Mrs. Beecher’s book, “All Around the 
House.” The title well expresses the book. 
it slights no department of housekeeping; 
ariety of cleaning, of cooking, of sew- 
ing. Mrs. Beecher strikes a noble key note 
at the beginning; “‘No woman can build a 
most precious home, who does not well 
understand that she must, for the crown 
that is set before her, cheerfully accept 
much labor, suffering and self-sacrifice.” 
But the want of the book is; with all the 
javor, suffering and self-sacrifice enjoined 
in it, we yet catch no glimpse of a home. 
The first thing we see very early in the 
morning is, some one dusting and putting 
vigorously ‘‘to rights”; and the last thing 
we see of her at night she is still “shaking 
off dust and hanging up clothes,” with 
work enough laid out between times to pre- 
clude the swiftest flying glance at Darwin, 
Spencer, Taine,’ Froude, Ruskin, Dean 
Stanley, George Eliot, the Arnolds or 
Brownings or Mores; the Sermons of Henry 
Ward Beecher or the noveis and cook-books 
of his wife and sisters, If one knows noth- 
ing of the matters these men treat, one has 
no right to an opinion upon any of them. 
And without opinions we may have gossip, 
but we cannot have conversation; conver- 
sation the ‘blood of fhe soul!” ‘‘the Olymp- 
ic game to which each man brings his best!” 
A place where it is not, may be a very nice 
sty or stall for cattle—it is no home for 
Christian men, women and children. I am 
loth to say the enormous daily routine pre- 
scribed by Mrs. Beecher is impossible. 
Who dare use that word? In my own cir- 
cle a legend runs of an ancestress who 
washed, ironed, spun, wove, made, mended, 
swept, cleaned, baked, brewed and washed 
dishes for twelve people with her two small, 
unaided hands, and by two o'clock in the 
afiernoon went out riding with her hus- 
band. Then there are the mythical tasks of 
Psyche, of Graciosa—accomplished to be 
sure, by the help of Love or some other mi- 
racle-worker. But I doubt if we, who are 
neither Psyches, Graciosas, or Beechers; 
who, alas! do not belong to that mighty 
generation who, “through faith, subdued 
kingdoms, wrought righteousness, stopped 
the mouths of lions,” will ever vanquish 
Mrs. Beecher’s lion of house work, and 
have any strength left for brain-work. 
Read Mrs. Beecher’s chapter on the ‘‘Im- 
portance of Careful Dusting,” ponder over 
that daily handkerchief ‘‘drawn back and 
forth through all the fine open worked carv- 
ing;” the “clean, soft paint-brush,” for the 
recesses beyond reach of handkerchief; the 
bellows for the intricacies impenetrable by 
paint-brush. Read her directions for re- 
moving every variety of ver.nin or of stain 
from every possible utensil or material. 
Then turn away and begin to lay up treas- 
ure in heaven, ‘‘where neither moth nor 
rust duth corrupt.” In that heaven’s name 
let us dispense with open-worked carving 
and with carpets; with frills to our toilet- 
tables, with ruffles to our Swiss curtains, if 
it is otherwise impossible to both keep clean 
and cultivate what small minds we women 
have! How terrible, indeed; would it be to 
go back to a simplicity of dress like that in 
which Helen and Aspasia witched the world! 
to be content with an austerity of beauty 
such as sufficed an Athenian home in the 
age of Pericles! 


nov 


Mary 8. WItTHrncton. 
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RUSSIAN WOMEN DOCTORS. 


Russia, though the last government to 
permit women to study medicine, was the 
first te officially invite them to professional 
service in the field. In the late Turko-Rus- 
siun war—the first Russian war in which 
only Russian doctors were employed—fe- 
male physicians cheerfully performed the 
duties assigned to them. The first com- 
mencement of the St. Petersburg Medical 
College for women, the only institution of 
the kind in Russia, took place during the 
war, and the students of the last (fifth) course 
were put on the field of duty before they 
had passed the final examination. Of fifty- 
eight women of the graduating class, twen- 
ty-four agreed to go to the scene of action 
in Turkey, where they were distributed in 
different hospitals as junior assistant sur- 
geons, just like the male students of the 
graduating class. In order to show what 
they had to do, we quote from a letter of 
one of the ladies attached to the hospital 
near Plevna, the principal hospital for 
wounded men: ‘‘We settled,” she says, ‘‘in 
a village, living in the poor shanties, half 
filled with corn, oats, or barley, and desti- 
tute of the comforts of civilized life. We 
had no beds and slept on the matting laid 
upon the earthen floor. There was no glass 
in the windows, and so we were exposed to 
the winds andrain. We had the most friend- 
ly relations with the Bulgarians, whose lan 
guage we could easily understand. In the 
night of the 26th of August we were awak- 
ened by the thunder of cannon, the begin- 
ning of the battle of Plevna, and it increased 
tillthe roar was continuous. Numerous 
wagons full of wounded soldiers soon made 
their appearance. I am unable to describe 
the impression made on me by the sight of 
Several thousand maimed victims; but the 
Scene will remain forever in my memory. 
While helping one uf the poor fellows, 





hundreds are waiting for you; and at last, 
in extreme exhaustion, you become con 
scious of your inability to help any more; 
but soon again your energies are excited 
anew. We could find rest for only three or 
four hours out of the twenty-four. We had 
but 630 beds, and there were about 7000 
wounded. Our staff of twenty doctors were 
divided into three groups. One group oper- 
ated, the other dressed the wounds, the third 
applied the Paris plaster bandages; and this 
last work was the most difficult of all. I 
applied over two hundred of these bandages. 
Twice the czar visited our hospital, distrib- 
uted crosses, and tried to cheer up the pa- 
tients. He thanked the lady doctors for 
their services. In the hospital we performed 
the same duties as our masculine colleagues; 
we diagnosed, operated, classified the pa- 
tients, gave prescriptions, and issued the 
hospital orders. In the other hospitals sim- 
ilar duties were performed by our mates.” 
The successful work of the Russian female 
doctors during the war, overcame the op- 
position of the most obstinate professional 
opponents to female medical education. 
The czar himself was witness of the full 
ability of women to perform the doctor’s 
duty under the most trying circumstances. 
The St. Petersburg Medical College fer wo- 
men, was established in 1872. Its pro- 
gramme is the same as that of the male med- 
ical colleges. Women must be graduates 
of some literary college, must pass a prelim- 
inary examination, and must study medi- 
cine (in the college) during five years. Then 
they pass the final examination, and, if sue- 
cessful, receive the diploma. Even this, 
however, does not entitle them to the degree 
of M D., to secure which they must sub- 
sequently write an original thesis on some 
medical subject, and pass a special, an en- 
larged, and amore severe examination. Last 
year there were over 450 women in the St. 
Petersburg female medical college, and over 
fifty had passed through the final examina. 
tion.—N. Y¥. Sun. 
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AN EXCHANGE FOR WOMEN’S WORK. 


The officers and managers of the New 
York Exchange for Weman’s Work, bave 
issued a report tothe subscribers giving a 
statement of the work of the society since 
its organization in April last. During this 
time 16,000 articles have been registered for 
sale, and twenty-five rejected. The receipts 
up to the present time have been $5,114.85; 
the amount paid for rent, salaries, station 
ery, postage and incidental expenses was 
$1,805.47, and to consigners, $2,713.65, leav- 
ing a balancein the treasury of $575.93. 
The expenditures are accounted for in a 
great measure by an extensive correspond- 
ence, and the necessary outlay in starting 
the enterprise. , The officers desire to state, 
in answer to numerous inquiries, that work 
is received only through a manager of the 
society, or a subscriber to the funds to not 
less than $5 for the current year, and that 
all work is received subject to the approval 
of the managers. They take anything use- 
ful or ornamental which a lady can make, 
urging always the manufacture of useful 
things, which should, if possible, be made 
ornamental. Valuable articles which ladies 
are obliged to part with are also taken, and 
the society has now for sale a portrait of 
Rembrandt, one of Montesquieu, several 
handsome vases, and rare pieces of old chi- 
na, old laces, and two crape shawls. The 
desire is largeiy an order business, that la- 
dies may not venture who have nothing to 
lose. The ready sale of preserved and spiced 
fruits, pickles, jellies and cake, has afforded 
to many ladies a satisfactory return for 
work, the receipts from this department 
alone having been about $600. 

The commission of the society is 10 per 
cent. on the price received, which the offi- 
cers say yields far too small a sum to defray 
the necessary expenses. It is the policy of 
the managers to rely mainly upon a perma 
nent income received from annual subscrib 
ers, ratherthan upon irregular appeals for 
public support. In reply to inquiries wheth- 
er the Exchange is opposed to the Decora- 
tive Art Society, the report says: ‘‘Many of 
the ladies engaged in this work are sub- 
scribers to the Society of Decorative Art, 
and consequently friendly to its aims and 
purposes. They apppreciate its work as a 
school, recognize in many of their own best 
things the teachings of that society, and 
claim that in furnishing a salesroom of the 
articles rejected because not up to its artis- 
tic standard, but yet in many cases beautiful 
and saleable, they are helping those who, 
though imbued with a proper ambition, 
cannot afford to improve unless their unfor- 
tunate efforts can give them the means for 
another trial.” 

The report further states that ‘‘the man- 
agers of the Exchange also extend a helping 
hand to the many intelligent and cultivated 
women who are nct and never can be artists, 
and who, when changed circumstances and 
commonsense demand that they shall help 
themselves, have the wisdom todo what 
they can do well and find a market for, and 
we hope in time to induce many with no 
talent for art to throw away their paint- 
brushes, and follow the example of those 
who contribute to our department of useful 
things.” In the rooms of the society are 
displayed many goods suitable for Christ- 
mas gifts, and the managers request a visit 








from those wishing to purchase articles for 
this purpose. 

The following are the officers: President, 
Mrs. William G. Choate; Vice-presidents, 
Mrs. Lucius Tuckerman, Mrs. William E. 
Dodge, Mrs. F. '. Otis, Mrs. Henry H. An- 
derson and Mrs. Jacob Wendell; Recording 
Secretary, Mrs. C. R. Agnew; Assistant 
Secretary, Miss Ellen Agnew; Correspond- 
ing Secretary, Mrs. F. B. Thurber; Treas- 
urer, Mrs. E. A. Packer. The list of man- 
agers includes the names of many ladies who 
areactive in charitable works ir this city.— 
New York Tribune. 
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REV. MRS. PRUDY LECLERE HASKELL. 





Mrs. Haskell was born in Louisville, Ky., 
February 6, 1844, and died in Oxford, Ohio,- 
December 27, 1878. In her youth, by mak- 
ing the best use of her advantages, she ac- 
quired a good common school education. 
Later, asa teacher, she gained the means 
which cnabled her to take an academic 
course of study. Early in life her heart 
turned toward the Universalist ministry and 
to thatend she labored. At that time there 
were more obstacles in the way of Woman's 
entrance to the pulpit than at the present 
time, but she persevered and overcame them, 
Under the direction of Rev. E. Case, her 
pastor, in Vevay, Ind., she pursued her 
studies, and at the age of twenty-five was 
ordained tu the ministry. For nine years 
she has labored faithfully and successfully 
in her chosen work. One who knew her 
says: ‘‘Her labors have always advanced the 
cause wherever she has resided.” 

She has for several years been the stay 
and support of a widowed mother and sister, 
and her early death has bereft them of a lov- 
ing and helpful hand. Those who knew 
her best attest to the loveliness of her per- 
son, her purity of heart and earnestness of 
purpose. No words of ours could better 
express what another has already said of 
her: ‘‘The power of her spirit was great, 
her influence high and fine. She was a 
womanly woman, dignified, self-mastered 
and possessed of great purpose, noble prin- 
ciple, prevailing kindness of heart and un- 
dying enthusiasm for the cause of the Mas- 
ter.” Many hearts lament to-day that one 
who has been tothem a friend, acounsellor, 
a help, and so eminently fitted to carry for 
ward the work already begun, should be so 
early called away. The world has many 
mysteries which cannot be cleared; we trust 
the future to make them plain. 

L. M. T. 
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LOWELL REMINISCENCES. 


Eprrors JourRNAL:—An account of the 
first Woman’s Club in a late number of the 
paper, brought to mind many pleasant 
memories. In the autumn of 1841, being 
requested by one of my former school-mates 
to meet withthe “Improvement Circle” and 
bring a contribution, I did so, but having 
little confidence in my own abilities, and 
very great reverence for the young women 
of the Circle, particularly for the Misses 
Larcom, with whomI boarded, I was much 
embarrassed. However, my article appear- 
ed in ‘the second number of the ‘Lowell 
Offering,” and afterwards I was an oc¢a- 
sional contributor at the meetings of the 
Club and to the magazine. 


Rev. A. C. Thomas, a Universalist clergy- . 


man of Lowell, started the ‘‘Lowell Offer- 
ing” for the purpose of publishing the com- 
munications written by the young people of 
his parish? At that time, as there was 
mucb bitterness between liberal and ortho- 
dox Christians, another publication was 
projected, called ‘‘Operative’s Magazine,” 
which was considered a sectarian affair, and 
was soon discontinued. 

It might be thought a difficult matter for 
girls employed fourteen hours per day to 
write articles for publication; but many of 
them had received a good literary education 
in the district schools and academies, and 
the factory work being mechanical, it was 
a relief to the tedium of the long hours, to 
have some subject on the mind. Some of 
them at that time acquired habits of thought 
which have continued, through many va- 
ried sceues of life, to bean unfailing source 
of the purest and highest satisfaction. 

The club was what it purported to be, an 
“Improvement” circle; we had no gentlemen 
members and no nonsense, T. 

Cambridyeyort, Feb. 6. 
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CHICAGO CITIZENS’ LEAGUE. 


Chicago has a citizens’ league which is 
doing a promising work in saving young 
men and boys from dissipation. It was 
formed three years ago, on the discovery 
that a quarter of the arrests in the city and 
of the commitments at the House of Cor- 
rection were of minors, twenty years old 
and under. The league nosed aout, and 
found that 30,000 boys and girls patronized 
the city’s drinking-places, 1000 of which 
were largely supported by their patronage. 
Public opinion sustained the suppression 
of this glaring evil, and the saloon-keepers 
who encouraged it were visited with the 
penalties of law. One of these keepers had 
to pay $100 and costs for getting two boys 
of seven and eleven years so drunk that 
they rolled in the gutter. Children of Chris- 
tian families were systematically lured into 
drinking dens, and encouraged to cultivate 





a taste for liquor. A widowed mother, 
who visited the saloon where her boy was 
being ruined and begged them not to give 
him liquor, was thrust out into the street, 
and her boy pushed back into the place. 
The league took up the widow’s cause, suc- 
ceeded in getting the brutish proprietor 
punished, and got the boy toreform. The 
city statutes revoke the licenses of such of- 
fenders, and, with the mayor’s active help, 
the society have closed over fifty of them. 
It has also diminished the juvenile arrests 
for 1878 by 2000, as compared with 1877, 
and has done it all at an outlay of only 
$1000.—Springfield Republican, 





LADIES OF INTELLIGENCE, 


When any one tells you that I make the best boots 
in the world, 


DON’T YOU BELIEVE IT! 
When any one tells you that my boots never wear 
out, 


DON’T YOU BELIEVE IT! 


When any one tells you that I make as good Boots, 
Shoes and Slippers for Ladies’ wear as any man 
can make; use nothing but the best material that 
money will buy; take all my own measures and am 
very successful in fitting the feet, and, in addi- 
tion to all this, that my charges are very reasonable, 
and that I have had an experience of 24 years in every 
practical branch of the trade. 

BELIEVE THAT, FOR IT IS TRUTH! 
Yours with respect, SAMUEL APPLETON, 

Ladies’ fine Boot Parlor, 48 Winter St,, Boston. 

P. 8.—I keep in stock, goods of my own make, also 
make to measure. The highest City references given 
to the sceptical. tf4 

“The proof of the pudding is the eating.” 


MAKE YOUR OWN RUGS. 


Something new! Turkish Rug Patterns, stamped 
on burlap, filled in with old rags and yarn. Any one 
can make them at a small expense. Great induce- 
ments and permanent business to agents everywhere. 
Send for Circular of Patterns and prices, with stantp. 
E. 8. FROST & Co., 22 Tremont Row, Boston, Mass. 

38mo47. 


Send tor a Sample Copy 


OF THE 


“NATIONAL PROHIBITIONIST.” 
g— -- 


It is the best temperance paper published, and 
issues fifteen editions for as many different States. 
Its ablelist of contributors is beyond all precedent. 


THE NATIONAL PROHIBITIONIST 


Is a twelve-page, forty-eight column paper. The 
subscription price is $1.00 per year, 


SPECIAL TERMS TO AGENTS. 
SAMPLE COPIES FREE. 


Address FRANK M. BEMIS, 
1504 Pine Street, St. Louis, Mo., U. 8. 4. 
2w4 











CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 
259-265 Bovlston Street. 


THE FIFTY-FIRST YEAR BEGINS SEPT. 11, 1878. 


THE SCHOOL INCLUDES 


KINDERGARTEN. PREPARATORY, 


AND 
UPPER DEPARTMENTS, 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR 


SPECIAL STUDENTS 


AND A 


POST GRADUATE 
oR 


ADVANCED COURSE, 
All of which, at any time, are open to 


PUPILS OF BOTH SEXES, 


Acomplete education may thus be received in prep- 
aration for Business, College, or Scientific Schools. 
Girls are prepared for any college, receiving the same 
instruction as the boys, and quite a number have 
passed the examinations with entire success, 

The boys have the use of an excellent Gymnasium 
with Military Drill, and the girls have a pleasant play- 
room with appropriate exercises, 

The new Schoal house is situated in the most open 
and healthy part of the city, in the immediate vicinity 
of the Art Museum and the Museum of Natural His- 
tory, opening upon a large public square which 
mabes an excellent play ground. Two years’ trial has 
shown it to be 


Perfectly Warmed and Ventilated, | 


and in every way commodious. It can be inspected, 
and the principals consulted from 9 44 to 1 o’clock on 
Wednesdays and Saturdays during August, and daily 
on week days, on and after a Catalogues can 
be had at the stores of A. Williams & Co. Thos. 
Groom & Co., or by mail. 


1y7 __ CUSHINGS & LADD. 


New England Conservatory of Music, 


INETY-FIVE HOURS INSTRUCTION with the 
4 best instructors, by the most approved meth- 
ods, in the largest Music School in the world, for 
$15.00. Send for Circular. 
E. TOURJEE, Music Hall, one, 
2m 


‘ ny) a 
WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
of Pennsylvania, 

The Twenty-Ninth Winter Session will open on 
Thursday, October 3, 1878, in the commodious new 
college building. 

Clinical instruction is given in the Woman's Hos- 
pital, Pennsylvania, Wills, Philadelphia, and Ortho- 
pedic Hospitals. 

Spring Course of Lectures. Practical Demonstra- 
tions, and Winter Quizzes are free (except for expense 
of inaterial) to all matriculants of the year. Address 


RACHEL  L. BODLEY, A. M., Dean, 
North College Ave., and 21st St., Philadelphia, Pa 


NEWENCLANDCRAPEREFINISHING CO. 
oR 7 ORDINAR 





LAVINIA GOODELL. 


ANGIE KING. 


GOODELL & KING, 


Attorneys at Law 


Office No. 8 West Milwaukee Street, Janesville, 
Wisconsin, first door West of Post Office. Money to 





Ioan. Business attended to with promptness and 
dispatch. 





L, Prang & Company 


ART PUBLISHERS, BOSTON 


Prang’s Natural History for Children, 


Six Charming Juveniles on Birds and Animals, 


By Mrs. A. M. Diaz and N. A. Calkins, Particular 
attention is invited to these attractive Juveniles. 
The illustrations have been selected by Mr. N. A. 
Calkins, Superintendent of Primary Schools in New 
York City, and the text has been prepared by Mrs. A. 
M. Diaz, the author of ‘The William Henry Letters,” 
and otherwise favorably known as a delightful writer 
for young people in St. Nicholas and other juvenile 
magazines. 

Each is an entertaining story book, illustrated with 
13 colored pictures of the objects of which the book 
treats. The following are their respective titles: 


SWIMMING BIRDS, BIRDS OF PREY, 
SCRATCHING BIRDS, CAT FAMILY, 
WADING BIRDS, COW FAMILY. 


Price of each 50 cents, 





L. PRANG & CO. invite special attention to 
anew and elegant series of 


VALENTINE CARDS, 


Which are nearly ready, and which will form an at 
tractive feature in this year's festival of St. Valentine. 
They will contain many fresh and original designs 
and appropriate Valentine mottoes and sentiments, 

Many of these Valentine Cards are particularly sui- 
table for children, both in the manner of their de 
sign, and in the unobjectionable character of their 
sentiment. 

The prices will range from 10 cents to $3.00 per 
dozen. 





L. PRANG & CO, Have also nearly ready an 
entirely new assortment of 


Birthday & Haster Cards 


Which will surpass in elegance of design and excel- 
lence of execution, anything they have issued here- 
tofore in these directions. 

All the leading dealers of the country keep these 
goods. ly2 





= ray er! 7 three cent 
stamp we will send a complete 
W RITIN Geet from samples of fice wr ting 
papers, with full information as 
to size, price, and envelops to 
match. Our assortment com- 
PAPE prises the finest French, English 
RS. and American papers, such as 
Grand Quadrill in White, also 
' in Cameo, Silver Grey and Opa 
line tints. Overland papers, 
White and Blue. Marcus Ward 
& Co’s., Irish Linens, in Azure 
and White in all weights, both 
smooth and antique finish, Bond 
py yo in various weights—Fiber 
of Linen Paper, also our new pa- 
pers called the Persian and Japa- 
nese, etc. All of these papers we 
sell by the pound at prices rang- 
ing from 25 cents to $1.00 per 
pound. Ward & Gay, Stationers, 
180 Devonshire St., Boston, 











Any worker can make $12aday at home. Cost- 
Golds outfit free. Ad’rs Trug & Co., Augusta, Me. 





= Artist Photographer, 


493 Washington Street, 


Between Temple Place and West Street. Please see 
our New Boudoir Pictures, 46 








Cure by Absorption 
THE HOLMAN 
LIVER PAD 


And its auxiliaries, 
Medicated Plasters 
Medicated Foot Baths 
AND 


ABSORPTION SALT. 


Now is the time to apply these remedies. They 
will do for you what nothing else on earth can. Thou- 
sands in and adjacent to the City of Boston say so. 
Pad, $2; Special, $3. Body Plasters, 50c.; Foot 
Plasters, by the pair, 50c. Absorption Salt, Foot 
Baths, 25c. package; 6 packages, $1.25. Consulta 
tions at the office, or by letter, free of charge. ("A 
Lady Physician is in attendance at the Ladies’ Room. 
Take the elevator. 


HOLMAN LIVER PAD CO., 
124 Tremont St., Opposite Park St. Church, tf44 





No peste, no aes q 

no sticky fingers. ull 

MARK TWAIN’S assortment, from 15 cents 
each, upwards. Ward & 

Gay, Stationers, 180 Dev- 


SCRAP BOOKS. onshire St., Boston. 








Mrs. M. Singleton. 


HAIR DRESSER AND WIG MAKER. 
165 Court Street, Boston. 

Ladies Heads, Dressed inthe latest style. Bunches 

of curls made over in the newest style. tf 50 





Gold pens and pencils, 

Rubber Pencils and Pen- 

AUTOGRAPH holders, Ivory Paper Knives, 
Portfolios, Boxes of Paints, 
etc., etc., at Ward & Gay's, 
Stationers, 180 Devonshire 
St., Boston. 


ALBUMS. 








enn : home. 7 th $5 free 
$5 to$ 20 etatede'Srimcow & co. Portiand Me. 
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The Woman's Journal. 


Boston, Feb. 22, 1879. 











All communications for the Woman's JOURNAL, 





and all letters relating to its editorial management, 
must be addressed to the Editors of the Woman's 
JOURNAL. 

Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business d ent of the r, must be add 
to Box , Boston. Remittances in Registered 


Letters or P. O. money orders may be sent at our 
risk. Money sent in letters not registered will be at 
the risk of the person sending it. 


Papers are forwarded until an explicit order is re- 
ceived by the publisher to discontinue and until pay- 
ment of all arrearages is made. 

The receipt of the paper isa sufficient receipt of 
he first subscription. The change of date printed on 
the paper is a receipt for renewals. This chan 
sho be made the first or second week after the 
money is received. Receipts may not be sent unless 
astamp is enclosed with the subscription for that 
purpose. 

Subscribers are earnestly requested to note the ex- 

fration of their subscriptions and to forward money 
or the ensuing year without waiting for a bill. 


Entertainment ! 
There will be an Entertainment given in 

aid of the Woman Suffrage cause, in Haw- 
thorne Rooms, Park street, Boston, on 
Tuesday evening, February 25, (Shrove 
Tuesday) at 7:30 p.m. It will consist of 
Mrs. Jarley’s Wax Works, Readings and. 
Recitations, Music by a fine quartette, which 
among other things will sing, “Old Abe;” 
or “The War Eagle,” a song written by 
J. L. Bates, (editor of the Detroit Post and 
Tribune, a lyric poet well-known in the 
West,) and dedicated to the Eighth Wiscon- 
sin Regiment. Tableaux will be arranged 
by a lady whose taste is well-known in this 
community. Admission fee, $1.00. We 
hope every friend of Woman Suffrage will 
not only go, but will take friends and neigh- 
bors with them. Tickets are for sale at the 
office of the Woman’s JourNAL, at Doll & 
Richards art-store, and by every member of 
the Committee. 

Mrs. Fenno Tupor, Chairman. 

Mrs. Gov. TALsort, 

Cou. T. W. Hiearnson, 

Anpy W. May, : 

WituramM Lioyp GARRISON, 

Miss E. H. BArtou, 

Mrs. Assy Morton Dtaz, 

Mrs. 8. Smita, 

Mrs. Marra 8. PorTER, 

Mrs. Henry Whitman, 

SamuEeL E. SEwWALL 

Mrs. Samuret E. Sewatt, 

WiiiiaM |. Bowpitcu, 

Mrs. WiiurAm I. Bowpircn, 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE CONSTITUTIONAL 

AMENDMENT. ‘ 

On Friday, the 14th inst., the Committee 
on Constitutional Amendments, gave a hear- 
ing to the Massachusetts petitioners for an 
Amendment permitting women to vote. 

The Chairman of the Committee, Hon. 
B. F. Hayes, reminded the petitioners that 
they could be brief, as their arguments 
were remembered. 

Acting upon this suggestion, Lucy Stone 
very briefly set forth that the Amendment 
asked for would be an application of the 
principles which are the foundation of the 
government itself. She said:— 

If these principles are right, the Amend- 
ment will be safe. Sixty thousand names 
are already recorded in this State House as 
petitioners for this Amendment. Ninety- 
three petitions with more than five thon- 
sand names have been presented during this 
session. 

The Suffrage of women is not an experi- 
ment. It has been tried nine years in Wy- 
oming Territory, with the most satisfactory 
results. The three gentlemen who have 
been governors of that Territory during 
that time, Campbell, Thayer and Hoyt, 
each over his own name has affirmed this. 
Hon. J. W. Kingman, of Wyoming, both 
in this House and elsewhere, as also Hon. 
L. N. Andrews, democratic Speaker of the 

resent House of Representatives, the Rev. 
B. F. Crary, Presiding Elder of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, and Miss Matilda J. 
Hindman who witnessed the last election, all 
agree in the same testimony, Meanwhile the 
two leading newspapers of that Territory, 
the Laramie Sentinel and the Cheyenne 
Leader triumphantly affirm that since wo- 
men vote, there is better order at the polls 
and everywhere else in the Territory, and 
that better men are elected to office. 

From the most responsible testimony we 
also learn that the result in England is the 
same. Unmarried women and widows, on 
a property qualification, have voted there 
on municipal questions since 1869. 

If the experiments of nine years duration 
had been tried on an important machine, 
with results so satisfactory, they would 
anywhere be considered adequate to estab- 
lish the value of the machine. Why should 
they not be so considered in their illustra- 
tion of the principle of the ‘‘consent of the 
governed?” 

It should not be forgotten that in this 
State “‘the governed” women are fifty thou- 
sand majority of the whole people, and that 
they Pay. one eleventh of the tax of the 
State. here are fewer women in the jails, 
fewer in the prisons, and fewer in the poor- 
houses than men. They are, to a great ex- 
tent, law-abiding citizens. If an amend- 
ment to the constitution strikirg out the 
word ‘‘male” is carried, the character of 
this self-respecting, self-supporting, and or- 
derly class of citizens will be felt in our 
laws and institutions. The judgment, the 





tastes, the womanly qualities, superadded to 
similar qualities of men, must surely be a 
gain. 

Mrs. Edna D. Cheney followed, but we 
have only the very meager report of one of 
the daily papers, and the same is true of the 
speeches which follow: 

Mrs. Cheney stated that the work of the 
State demands the aid of women. They al- 
ready hold the position of prison inspectors, 
and itis absurd to deny them the right to 
hold public office. She cited the success of 
municipal Suffrage in England as reason 
why the experiment should be tried here. 


Col. T. W. Higginson said that it was 
twenty years since he had first advocated 
such a measure as this before a committee 
of the Massachusetts Legislature. Since 
that time the advance of the cause had been 
very rapid, until the great majority of think- 
ing women had arrayed themselves on its 
side. You cannot long, he said, have wo- 
men teachers in your schools, women on 

our School Committees, and women on 

tate Boards, and yet stay the success of the 
Woman Suffrage cause. The basis of op- 

osition 1s contempt, though it may perhaps 
be somewhat disguised. Though the cruel- 
ties of the common law have been softened 
by the milder statutes of Massachusetts, 
still women need the ballot for their protec- 
tion. The reaction against Universal Suf- 
frage is almost at an end, and, as Senator 
Hoar has said, any man who arrays himself 
in opposition to that Suffrage attacks the 
principles on which the republican form of 

overnment is founded. If the ability to 

ght were to be made the test, a large pro 
portion of men, especially of professional 
men, would be disfranchised. The report 
of the Surgeon General of the United States 
showed that out of the thousand ministers 
who volunteered or were drafted during the 
war, 945 were declared to be physical] 
unfit for service. Of the lawyers who vol- 
unteered or were drafted 650 were rejected, 
and of the physicians, 745. You must go 
down to the mechanics and laborers before 
you can find a class of men, a majority of 
whom will fulfill this requirement. Of the 
ministers who preach that Woman Suffrage 
is wrong because women cannot do military 
duty, only one-twentieth would themselves 
be accepted for such service. There is but 
one class of men better fitted tnan mechan- 
ics for military service, and that is the prize 
fighting class, and therefore the constituen- 
cy which sent John Morrissey to Congress 
was the only constituency which ever car- 
ried out thisidea to theend. If at the close 
of the war the soldiers could have decided 
which should vote, the women who wanted’ 
to go to the war and could not, or the men 
who could and did not, their decision would 
have been in favor of the women. 

The argument that women are unfit for 
Suffrage because they are unfit for military 
service, is the very weakest in the whole list 
of objections. e are living now in a time 
when mind is superior to mere brute force. 
We are not living in the old feudal times. 
We have now passed the period when the 
ba.lot is to be defended by the physical 
force of the voter. It is u fact, too, that 
many men are unfit physically for military 
service. He spoke of the wonderful devo- 
tion of Mrs, General Lander, in South Car- 
olina, as an instance of the ability of women 
to sustain public duties. The nation needs 
its women as much as men in time of war. 

Mrs. Margaret W. Campbell clamed that 
under existing laws women were oppressed, 
and classed with men who were weak-mind- 
ed or criminal. She said that men were al- 
lowed to vote when they reached the age of 
twenty-one, and she asked that some age 
might be fixed when women could vote— 
thirty-one, fifty-one, one hundred and one 
—and some of them would try to reach that 
age. 

William Lloyd Garrison was the next 
speaker, He expressed his sorrow that 
women should be disfranchised and classed 
with paupers, idiots and criminals. 

Senator Hayes asked himif there were 
not some difference between a person who 
was disfranchised and one who had never 
had the franchise? 

Mr. Garrison replied that the difference 
was slight. 

Senator Hayes then said that he could see 
no argument for Woman Suffrage in the 
proposition that paupers, idiots and crimi- 
nals could not vote. 

Continuing, Mr. Garrison showed the im- 
provement which forty years had made in 
the condition of women in this country, 
how in that period they had been admitted 
to the pulpit, the bar, the platform, the 
peoees of medicine, and the public service. 

e declered that until women were given 
their rights, this country would be divided 
and corrupt. He asked that the Committee 
might make a report, without reference to 
personal opinions, recommending that the 
question might be settled by the votes of 
the people. 

Lucy Stone closed the case for the peti- 
titioners, 


She said, I know it is impossible for the 
committee to feel the need of the amend- 
ment asked for, in the same way that we 
who are disfranchised do, or to take in, in 
the same way, the sense of humiliation, deg- 
radation, helplessness and loss which dis- 
franchisement implies. Perhaps it is im- 
possible, also, for ‘you to look at it from vur 
point of view. 1 know too how long it takes 
to outgrow the force of the education we 
have all received, that men are to manage 
politics and rule in the State, and that wom- 
en are not to meddle with politics, but are 
to be felt in the home. But the simple 
question for you is whether the whole peo- 
ple who are of mature age, of sound mind 
and not convicted of crime, and who must 
obey the laws, shall have a right to help 
make the laws, or whether only men shall 
have that right? It is, whether the whole 
people who are of mature age, of sound 
mind, and not convicted of crime, and who 
“pay taxes, shall have a voice in regard to 
the amount and use of the taxes they pay, 
or whether only men shall have this right? 

On one side of youis Bunker Hill, on 
the other the Old South. The principle 
which makes them sacred, is the very same 
we ask you to establish. Whatever action 
you take will be historic, and as permanent 





in history as the record of the deeds done 
in these hallowed places a hundred years 
ago. 

Up to this hour, the historic record of 
those in power in this country in regard to 
wotnen has not been to their credit. When 
the last war was over, 1 reconstruction was 
necessary. The political status of classes 
had to be settled. Women had borne their 
full share in the war. No army ever had 
such allies as these women were. But when 
the negroes got the right to vote, and the 
rebels received *‘universa! Suffrage and uni- 
versal amnesty,” these loyal women asked 
for political rights only to be refused, but 
they were degraded below the late slaves, 
below the rebels, and were made political 
peers of Jefferson Davis, This shameful 
fact is history’ 

In this very State House, how often have 
women looked down from the gallery while 
our law-makers voted down our rights, and 
heard them say ‘*Half an hour is timeenough 
to waste on it.” When thehalf hour was 
over, we have seen them turn eagerly to 
consider such a ouestion as this: ‘‘What 
shall be the size of a barrel of cranberries?” 
They devoted themselves to that. Took 
plenty of time to consider it, and did not 
think it time wasted. They comprehended 
that question. But when a great principle 
confronted them, they were not equal to it. 
Dwarfed mothefs had made dwarfed men. 

A different history waits to be written by 
our law-makers, and sooner or later it will 
be written: 

“The mills of God grind slowly, but they grind ex- 
ceeding small, 

Though with patience He stands waiting, with exact- 
ness grinds He all.” 
oer 
NEW HAMPSHIRE LEADS THE WAY. 


The month of March, now very near, 
brings tothe women of New Hampshire the 
first opportunity that any New England 
women have ever had to cast a vote that will 
be counted. New Hampshire is the first of 
all the New England States to see the need 
and the propriety of the voice of women to 
help settle all questions which affect the 
schools where their children are to be edu- 
cated. 

The Concord, New Hampshire, Equal 
Rights Association has undertaken with en- 
couraging earnestness to see that this open- 
ing is understood and improved. They 
have issued a circular addressed ‘‘To the 
women of New Hampshire who are inter- 
ested in education and the public good.” 
This circular is sent to one woman in every 
town in the State. Any information in re- 
gard to it may be addressed to the Secreta- 
ry, Miss Martha J. Noyes, Concord, N. H. 

Women have served upon school commit- 
tees in New Hampshire for the last seven 
years, in more than twenty towns. Now, 
they can not only be elected, but they can 
elect. We shall hope to hear that in this 
important matter of the schools, women in 
New Hampshire Have done full, justice to 
their opportunity. L. 8. 
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COLORADO WAITING. 

The Denver Tribune reports in brief the 
action of the Colorado Legislature in regard 
to Woman Suffrage, on the 4th of February, 
as follows: 


Senate bill No. 111 to establish Impartial 
Suffrage was considered and amended. 

Mr. Rhodes moved that the bill be rec- 
ommended to be indefinitely postponed. 

Mr. Haynes said: 1 think this matter is 
entitled to at least a respectful consideration 
on the part of the Senate. The constitution 
provided that the question of Woman Suf- 
frage should be submitted to a vote at the 
first general election, and it was so submit- 
ted, and one-third of the votes were cast in 
its favor. Now it is asked, three years la- 
ter, that the question may again be submit- 
ted to vote, and we ought not to be opposed 
to give them a chance to convince us that 
we are wrong in refusing the women an 
equal power to vote. How will it appear 
to the world, if we few men here arrogate 
to ourselves the right to decide that what 
thousands of the most intelligent and re- 
spectable people in the State ask shall not 
be granted? Common fairness and respect 
call upon us to give them the chance to ed- 
ucate us, asthey think they can. ‘The ques- 
tion of the propriety and right of Woman 
Suffrage is not what we are now called 
upon to consider; we are called upon only 
to give a large class of people a chance that 
poe ought to have, and by right are entit- 
led to. 

Mr. Rhodes said a few old maids from 
Massachusetts, who cannot get married, are 
the only ones that favor this act. 

Messrs. Helm ard Wolcott favored the 
bill, and after several motions were made 
and lost, the bill was recommended to lie 
on the table. 

In the House on the 8th of February the 

vote was .— 
' For Passage—Bromwell, Brush, Clark, 
Cordova, Evans, Flower, Gird, Maez, Mann, 
of Jefferson, Martinez, McCandiess, Mead, 
Pease, Phillips, Scott, Southworth and 
Vorhees; 17. 

Against Passage — Bartlett, Bingham, 
Brandt, Coddington, Douglass, Gebhard, 
Gotthelf, Gunnell, Harvey, Hoffman, 
Hutchinson, Kimberly, Lewis, Livesay, 
Luthe, W. J. Mann, McLaughlin, More 
head, Roe, Sheets, Thomas, Todd, Trujillo 
and Mr. Speaker; 54. 

So the great peaks of the Rocky Moun- 
tains must continue to look down on dis 
franchised women in the Centennial State, a 
little longer. But neither the women nor 
the men who have so earnestly and so well 
supported the idea of Impartial Suffrage, 
need to be discouraged. 

“For Nature proffers to their cause 
The strength of her eternal laws," 


and sooner or later, they are sure to win. 
L. 8 





WHAT SUFFRAGE DOES FOR A CLASS. 


“For the first time in the history of the 
government, a colored man presided over 
the Senate of the United States, on Friday 
of last week, Senator Bruce, of Mississippi, 
occupying the chair for a portion of the af- 
ternoon.” 

One such fact is worth more than a vol- 
ume of arguments. The colored man dis- 
franchised was a boot-black, a barber or a 
slave. The colored man enfranchised is a 
planter, a legislator, a senator of the United 
State; a marshall of the District of Colum- 
bia; in this case, a temporary president of 
the Senate, iu the seat of the Vice-President 
of the United States. 

Why do not women heed this lesson? Wo- 
man disfranchised is half-paid for her labor, 
half protected by the laws, half recognized 
in the professions; everywhere restricted; 
everywhere at adisadvantage. Woman asa 
voter will be everywhere recognized as Man’s 
equal; equalin industry, equal in compen- 
sation, equal in education, equal in the 
home. Even though, like multitudes of 
men, she should seldom or never go to the 
polls, her right to go there, or anywhere, 
will be recognized and respected ; her princi- 
ples will be consulted and her opinions will be 
powerful, for politicians will anticipate her 
wishes and represent her interests. 

Petitions for the legal redress of assaulted 
wives, for the rights of widows, for the pro- 
tection of the home, will then be needless. 
Suffrage is power, and power always com- 
mands respect. H. B. B. 

————_e@> 
WOMEN LAWYERS IN THE UNITED 
STATES SUPREME COURT. 
ANOTHER FORWARD STEP IN THE GREAT REFORM! 


In Washington, D.C., February 7th, the 
ladies’ galleries of the Senate were crowded 
by those interested, during the brief discus- 
sion on the bill which enacts ‘‘that any wo- 
man who shall have been a member of the 
bar of the highest court of any State or 
Territory or District of Columbia for the 
space of three years, and shall have main- 
tained a good standing before such court, 
and who shall be & person of good moral 
character, shall, on motion and the produc- 
tion of such record, be admitted to practise 
before the Supreme Court of the United 
States.” 

This bill passed the house nearly a year 
ago, but for some cause no action was taken 
upon it by the Senate until the day when 
Senator Sargent called it up. There did 
not appear to be any disposition to discuss 
the measure, and so, after a few explanato- 
ry remarks from Senators Sargent and Hoar, 
the vote was taken by yeas and nays. The 
progress of the roll-call was watched with 
the deepest interest by thoseewhom it most 
concerned, and when it became manifest 
that the bill would pass by a large majority, 
the galleries, it is safe to assert, contained 
more smiling and happy faces than they 
ever did before. 

The glory of this latest triumph in the 
cause of Woman’s Rights belongs to the 
perseverance of Mrs. Belva Lockwood, 
Washington’s woman lawyer. This lady, 
having been refused admission to the bar 
of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
immediately appealed to Congress, and by 
dint of hard work has succeeded in having 
her bill passed by both houses. She called 
on Mrs. Hayes the same evening, and re- 
ceived every assurance of her sympathy. 
Mrs. Hayes cordially complimented her 
upon her achievement, and informed her 
that she had sent a bouquet to Senator Hoar 
in token of his efforts in behalf of the bill. 
Mrs. Lockwocd also visited Mr. Rogers, the 
President’s private secretary, who intimat- 
ed that the President would sign the bill 
next day. 

If any one had predicted, ten years ago, 
that women would be empowered to prac- 
tise law in the United States Supreme Court, 
before they were permitted to vote, no one 
would have believed it. 

It is proper to say that we owe to the ef- 
forts of Gen. B. F. Butler the passage of 
this bill by the House, and to those of Sena- 
tor George F. Hoar its adoption by the 
United States Senate. Thus the leaders of 
both political parties in Massachusetts, dif- 
fering politically in everything else, have 
united in promoting the tause of Woman. 

H. B. B. 
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MUNICIPAL SUFFRAGE HEARING. 


The Joint Special Committee on so much 
of the Suffrage petitions as do not require a 
Constitutional Amendment, gave a public 
hearing, last Thursday, at 10 a.m., in the 
Green Room of the State House, in Boston, 
Senator Gardner of Hampden presiding. 

Addresses in favor of a law extending 
Municipal Suffrage to women were made by 
Rev. Joseph Cook, Henry B. Blackwell, 
Samuel E. Sewall, Rev. Charles G. Ames, 
Margaret W. Campbell, Lucy Stone, and 
Jennie Collins. The legal argument of Mr. 
Sewall, that of Hon. George F. Hoar in the 
United States Senate, the tract entitled 
“Nine Years’ Experience in Wyoming,” 
and William I Bowditch’s pamphlet on 
“Taxation of Women in Massachusetts,” 
were handed by the petitioners to each 
member of the Committee. The Green 
Room was thronged, in spite of the snow- 
storm, by interested auditors. 





SPECIAL NOTICE. 


There is to be an Entertainment at th, 
Hawthorne rooms, Park St., on Tuesday 
evening next, Feb. 25. There will be Mrs. 
Jarley’s wax works, tableaux, singing rec). 
tations. Col. T. W. Higginson will reay. 
The young men who sang for the Old Sout), 
at the house of Mrs. Tudor, will sing at this 
entertainment. The programme is sure 1, 
furnish a most agreeable evening. Ticker: 
for sale at No. 4 Park St., price one dolla; 

L. 
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LEGAL RIGHTS OF WIDOWS, 


A hearing was given by the Committe. 
on Chancery and Probate, at Room No. 22 
State House, last Wednesday, at 11 4. y. 
to the petitioners for the right of widows ty 
serve as co-executors in the settlement of 
the estates of their deceased husbands. A 
large number of ladies attended. Hon 
Samuel E. Sewall and Henry B. Blackwe!, 
addressed the Committee for the petitioner: 


NOTES AND NEWS. — 


Boston Suffragists — Hawthorne Haji~ 
Tuesday evening! 


Of 1200 shareholders in the Glasgow 
Bank, more than 300 are described as ‘‘zen- 
tlewomen.” 


The New Hampshire Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals has elected 
Miss Mary A. Foster, Secretary. 


Prof. Moses Coit Tyler has begun the re- 
vision of Moreley’s English literature, t» 
better adapt it to American colleges. 

It is proposed to raise $40,000, with which 
to endow a professorship in the Syracuse 
University, to be filled by a woman, 








Suffrage Entertainment, at Hawthorne 
Hall, next Tuesday evening. Come one 
come all! 


The Arctic expedition suggested by Com- 
mander Cheyne, in which balloons should 
be used as a means for reaching the pole, is 
now under consideration by the Executive 
Committee of the Royal Geographical Soci- 
ety of England. 


Urge your friends to go with you to the 
beautiful Entertainment organized in behalf 
of the Woman’s cause, which is to help 
furnish the means forthe coming campaign. 
Next Tuesday evening. Call at the Joun- 
NAL office for tickets and sell them to your 
neighbors. Viewed as an amusement, ‘t 
will be more than worth the money. 


The United States Senate, on Saturday, 
after another protracted debate, passed ‘he 
bill restricting Chinese immigration sub- 
stantially as it came from the House, the 
vote standing 39 to 27. Senator Hoar and 
Merrill deserved, as they will receive, the 
thanks of all who love justice, for their 
brave opposition to the Chinese bill. 


I remember very many years ago sitting 
by the side of a dear old lady friend, who 
had lived to be nearly a hundred, and being 
somewhat startled by her saying that she 
had been present in her youth at the ‘rst 
Women’s Yearly Meeting. It gave me a 
momentary feeling of weirdness, as if listen- 
ing to the voice of a spirit from beyond the 
grave.—London Friend. 


Senator Bruce occupied the chair in ‘he 
Senate during a portion of the debate w on 
the Chinese bill. This is the first time a 
colored man ever sat in the seat of the Vice- 
President of the United States. Sen.tor 
Bruce is universally respected by his bro! er 
Senators, and is qualified both in manners 
and character to preside with credit over the 
deliberations of the most august body of 
men in the land. 


The state dinner given by the Presicent 
and Mrs. Hayes is said to have been delizht- 
fully social and home-like. The President 
is a fine host. The guests and Mrs. Hayes 
discoursed with great good nature on ‘he 
absence of wine from the table. Said a 
witty Senator, imbued with the spirit of 
the occasion, ‘‘I did not know dinner could 
be so delightful without wine. In fact. ! 
never knew before that water was so good.’ 


If there is one crime against human aovi 
ety more loathsome than any other, it is ‘he 
manufacture of obscene books and pictures 
designed to corrupt the youth of the land 
through the debasement of the sexual -n 
stinct. The men engaged in this infamous 
traffic are as little deserving of mercy «3 
any class of criminals ever can be, and there 
ought to be a union of all pure-minded pe0- 
ple to bring them to justice.—Orange Jour 
nal, 


An Entertainment, next Tuesday evening, 
in which Mrs. Jarley’s wax work, tableaus 
recitations, and amusements of varied cla! 
acter are to be graced by the presence © 
Mrs. Governor Talbot and other highly * 
spected ladies and gentlemen, ought to ‘i 
Hawthorne Hall. It will be fully equal 
those lately given in aid of the Old South 
and the proceeds are to be spent in spread 
ing the gospel of Woman Suffrage throvz! 
out Massachusetts. Tickets for sale w.t! 
Doll & Richards, and at the office of ‘i 
JOURNAL, No. 4 Park St. 


Mrs. Alice Swift, of New York, offe ce 
for probate recently, the will of Catharin 
Ann Whelan, and claimed that the docu 
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ment makes her heir to one of the first es- 
tates in Hertfordshire, England, valued at 
3,000,000. Fifty years ago, Thomas Whe- 
lan, butler in Squire Hill’s family at Hazel 
Court Castle, England, eloped with the 
squire’s only daughter Caroline Hill eut 
her off and made a will, leavingthe whole 
estate to the issue of her eldest son. That 
issue was Catharine Aun Whelan, who de- 
vised all her property to her aunt, Mrs, 
Swift. 

Many excellent people have expressed 
doubts of the constitutionality of the law 
excluding obscene literature from the mails, 
put the Supreme Court has fully sustained 
the statute, and we believe it right in prin- 
ciple. But we are among those who be- 
lieve and dare to say that it needs amend- 
ment to guard it from abuse. This is a 
point which, sooner or later, wiil be made 
manifest in spite of every effort to cover it 
up, and in spite of misunderstandings aris- 
ing from ‘‘a zeal not according to knowl- 
edge.” We would amend the law, not to 
impair its force, but to make its legitimate 
operation more certain. For, while we 
contend for the right to propound and dis- 
cuss any theory in decent and proper lan- 
guage, we would like to see every manufac- 
turer and purveyor of the literature by which 
the modern representatives of the vices of 
Sodom and Gomorrah are seeking to cor- 
rupt the innocent youth of the land, im- 
mured for life behind walls so thick as to 
make escape impossible; and we would visit 
with popular indignation any Governor or 
President who should extend to him a par- 
don.—Orange Journal. 


Boston has recently discontinued the ring- 
ing of its curfew bell at nine o’clock, A 
correspondent of the Christian Intelligencer 
writes of it as follows. ‘‘It seems the type 
of a great epochal transition. We have 
come to the close of the old dispensation in 
New England. Have we not rung out the 
old New England theologies, homes, sim- 
plicities, virtues, village life? Have we not 
rung in the new fashions?’ etc. The 
Watchman quotes this and says: ‘How 
differently the same circumstance affects 
different minds! To us the nine o’clock 
bell recalled the time when every man did 
not carry a watch, and every house had not 
its clock, and folks needed to be warned 
from the steeple when it was time to be 
setting bed-ward.” The two sensations ex 
hibit the difference between the sentimental 
and the practical. The one writer heard in 
the ringing of the bell a voice that was asso- 
ciated with New England’s history and 
changes, and it went to his soul and stirred 
his sympathies. The other heard it asa 
useless noise that ought to have been stop- 
ped long ago! 

M. Gambetta warmly supports the pro- 
jects on foot for girls’ colleges partially 
supported by the State and the municipal 
councils of the French towns. ‘‘The influ- 
ence of women for good or evilon politics,” 
he said, in his last,tour in the South, ‘‘is in- 
calculable.” Four girls’ colleges, at least, 
will be established in Paris, and one in every 
town where there is a lyceum for boys and 
a faculty of scienceand letters, The Coun- 
cil of Public Instruction will draw up the 
programmes for the classes, and a degree 
taken in a girls’ college will be held equiva- 
lent toone received inalyceum. The finan- 
cial and economical organization will be 
parallel to that of existing State schools. 
In the early years the teachers will be male 
professors belonging to the University; but 
ten years hence all the chairs will be open 
to women, who, by that time, we may hope, 
will be sufficiently instructed to fill them. 
Greek and Latin will be taught, but not ob- 
ligatory. Those studies to which most at- 

tention will be paid will be history, as taught 
at the College of France and Germany, 
modern languages, physics, hygiene, domes- 
tic economy, and fine and industrial arts. 
Religious instruction will be given in a 
class-room apart, at the written demand of 
parents, by priests, pastors, or rabbis. 


A married woman, through the columns 
of the Worcester Spy, makes the following 
appeal ‘‘to married women in Worcester”— 
‘Will you, in the interests of humanity, be 
tind enough to allow me through your col- 
umns to call the attention of all married wo- 
ien to one point of law that it is well for 
them to understand. I can best do it by re- 
lating a case that occurred in this city to- 
day. A citizen of this place, after being 
fed three months by his wife, she taking in 
plain sewing and supporting herself, hus- 
band {and son, then deserted her, after 
mortgaging their household furniture to 
their landlord for rent; she, knowing noth- 
ing of the mortagage, takes, of her own 
things, a bed, and has actually had uo other 
piace to sleep this winter. This humane 
«ndlord, a prominent business man in the 
city, knowing that she had no money and 
no friends except those too poor to aid her, 
had her arrested for concealing mortgaged 
property, and but for the payment of costs 
of court by others, she would have been 
imprisoned, the landlord having taken the 
ved from under her. This is the law in the 
State of Massachusetts for married women. 
Will all women take note and aid the poor 
sud needy of their own sex by assisting to 
Change this state of things by an appeal to 
cur State Legislature? 





SEND IN YOUR PETITIONS. 


No new business will be in order in the 
Massachusetts Legislature after March 1. 
All petitions therefore should be presented 
before that date. Those already received 
by us and transmitted to the State House 
since January 1, are as follows: 


For Woman Suffrage. 





Boston, C. A. Bartoland others 70 
e M. A. G. Otis, 8 

« Mierienne D .Orvis, 5 

i L. C. Coggeshall, 6 

ss Robert F. Wallcutt, 14 

oe W. O. Crosby, 8 

a Wendell Phillips, 1 

“ Mre. Geo. Clapp, 27 

“ Mary May, 5 

“ Fannie Avann, 16 

sed Nell B. Carpenter, 4 

° Mary E. Bacon, 8 

o Fraucis E. Beale, 23 

or Sarah E. Eaton, 25 

ea Marion V. Dudley, 39 

“ Malvina R. Brigham, 6 

ad Chas. H. Porter, 5 
Mrs. Freeman Bowker, 25 

« Thos. D. Howard, 2 

sad Harriet Johnetun, 18 

= Susie C. Vogl, 25 

“ Amanda M. .Lougee, 38 
Mary A. Carlton, 43 

“ Wm. Lloyd Garrison, 43 

sd Ann Whitney, 45 
E. Bost n Joseph Robbins, 145 
“ Sylvanus Smith, 112 
Springfield C. F. Ranstead, 69 
“ Mrs. W. 8. Cook, 22 

“ Frances L. Paine, 2 

“ Chas. Pierce, 38 
W. Newton 8. R. Urbino, 146 
Melrose M. U. Currier, 31 
Grantville Charlotte A. Noble, 72 
Chelsea Mrs. A. G. Babbidge, 33 
Caroline P. Nickles, 174 
W. Bridgewater F, E. Howard, 6 
“ E. H. Kingman, 28 
Shirley Eliza Bassett, 28 
Milton & Mattapan Geo. Holiimgeworth, 20 
Ayer Village Fhineas Huynes, 31 
Nantucket Wm. W& Perkins, 166 
Amesbury & Salisbury I. T. Vlarkeon, 120 
Brookline Ww. L. Bowditch, 7 
Cambridge M. J. M. Pearson 10 
“ J. 8. Bailey, 238 

o L. H. Billings, 210 
Lynn Bell B. E:well, 375 
“ Martha J. Russell, 2 

a Wm. B. Johnson, 275 
Georgetown Lavinia 8S. Weston, 58 
Billerica Leander Hosmer, 56 
Haverhill Ida F. Morse, 79 
“6 Jennie A. Gills, a 

“ O. A. Roberta, 42 

va Chas. H. Hill, 8 

“ E. C. Sargent, 40 
A. G. Davis, 4 

sed A. P. Woodman, 13 

" Caroline A. Tuttle, 6 

sil Mrs. 8. Amelia Nowell, 63 

5 Mrs. C. L. Simpson, 43 
Hyde Park Elizabeth H. Webster, 52 
Milford Emily M. Wilkinson, 100 
“ P. R. Crocket, 51 
Watertown Jos. F. Lovering, 33 
Fall River Mary G. Leland, 20 
Plympton Thos. Glass, 28 
Fitchburg Caroline Scott, 49 
Everett Rev. W. H. Bowlster, 46 
Weymouth Mary E. ‘Verry, 15 
Barre Geo. Brown, M. D. 20 
N. Adams ‘Clara Burlow, 7 
Salem F. B. Browning, 25 
Needham Eliza W. Lacroix, 200 
Groveland 8. A. Colburn, 38 
’ Julia G. Stickney, 13 
Quincy Henry H. Faxon, 72 
Brockton David L. Crowell, 179 
Stoneham H. B. Green, 50 
Templeton Clara O. 8« uthard, 4 
Mansfield Sarah E. Parker, 15 
Worcester Benj. C. Crose, 17 
ad T. K. Earie, 29 
Charlestown Ida F. Brigham, 33 
Lawrence A. J. French, M. D. 35 
Westboro Mre. D. W. Forbes, 174 
Provincetown A. J. Hutchinson, 103 
Gloucester Jonathan H. Riggs, 11 
Leominster Jonatban Drake, 247 
Holyoke Jas. 8S. Wild, 104 
Hudson F. L. Brown, 20 
ad J. D. Bugbee, 12 
W. Brookfield Wm. B. stone, 85 
E. Lexington Chas. Wellington, 24 
Lexington Mrs. Nancy Gilman, 50 
Petitions—96, Signers 5262 





Protection of Wives. 


Boston A. W. Whitney and others 72 
- John Whitely 28 
a Sarah Otis Ernst 8 
a4 Josephine C. Woods 1¢ 
“ Mary F. Walcutt 14 
“ Thos. Mack 2 
” W. O. Crosby 10 
“ . Charlotte V. Drinkwater 29 
“ Caroline A. Kennard 4 
t Mary E. Bacon 12 
“ Sarah E Eaton 26 
“ Nell B. Carpenter 45 
“ E. J. Gooding, M. D. ll 
“ Wendell Phillips 1 
“ Mary May 5 
“ Chas. H. Porter 96 
“ Philips Davies 17 
« Marion V. Dudley 
“ Harriet Johnston 21 
“ Susie C. Vogl 81 
“ Amanda M. Lougee 42 
« Mary A. Carlton 20 
“ Henrietta Joy 8 
East Boston Abby H. Spaulding 22 
“ Judith W. Smith 40 
Boston and Vicinity Maria S. Porter 39 
bie A. J. Smallage 25 
West Newton 8. R. Urbino 488 
Springfield A. C. Kussell 22 
“ M. 8. Cook 20 
Mattapan and Milton M. Hinckley 26 
Cambridge ae | Mann q 
” M. J. M. Pearson 9 
“ J.8. Bailey 18 
- L. H. Billings 104 
“ Jennie Wells 5 
New Bedford 8. G. Morgan 13 
Nantucket W. R. Perkins 131 
Georgetown Rev. Chas. Bc echer 66 
Milford Emily M. Wilkinson 113 
Lynn F. A. Philbrick ll 
« Bell B. Eiwell 62 
Billerica Leander Hosmer 7 
Grantville Sarah H. Southwick 52 
Hyde Park E. H. Webster 43 
” Mrs. E. R. Tiffany 19 
West Bridgewater E_ H. Kingman 33 
Fall River Mary G. Leland 26 
Watertown Jos. F. Lovering 34 
Neponset Mrs. Geo Clapp 33 
Brookline Wm. I. Bowditch 10 
Haverhill Chas. H. Hill 13 
“ A. G. Davis 11 
“ A. O. Kidder 18 
vad Caroline A. Tuttle 6 
Salem Frances Chase 84 
Weymouth Mary E. Terry 40 
Plympton Thos. Glass 40 
Brockton Lewis G. Howard 50 
Gloucester Jonathan H. Riggs 27 
Mansfiela W. W. Taylor 13 
Provincetown D. L. R. Libby 55 
Leominster Jonathan Drake 262 
Quincy Henry H. Faxon 90 
Templeton Caroline O. Southard 6 
Groveland Lillian M. Peabody 38 
9s John G. Stickney 12 
Lawrence Mrs. M. G. Ripley 14 
Charlestown Ida R_ Brigham 40 
Westboro Mrs. D. W. Forbes 192 
Andover Mrs. A. P. Ware 49 
Hudson F. Ellen Brown 22 
“ J. D. Bugbee 44 
E, Lexington Chas, A. Wellington 38 
= Nancy C. Gilman 50 
Petitione—75 Signere 3336 


SENATOR HOAR ON WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


In the Senate of the United States, Feb- 
ruary 1, 1879, Senator George F. Hoar, 
from the Committee on Privileges and Elec- 
tions, submitted the following, as the views 
of the minority. 

“The undersigned, a minority of the Com- 
mittee on Privileges and Elections, to whom 
was referred the resolution proposing an 
umendment to the Constitution prohibiting 
discrimination in the right of Suffrage on 
account of sex, and certain petitions in aid 
of the same, submit the following minority 
report :— 

“The undersigned dissent from the report 
of a majority of the committee. The de- 
mand for the extension of the right of Suf- 
frage to women is not new. It has been 
supported by many persons in this country, 
in England, and on the Continent, famous 
in public life, in literature, and in philoso- 
phy. But no single argument of its advo- 
cates seems to us to carry so great persua- 
sive force as the difficulty which its ablest 
opponents encounter in making a plausible 
statement of their objections. We trust we 
do not fail in deference to our esteemed as- 
sociates on the committee when we avow 
our opinion that their report is no excep- 
tion to this rule. 

“The people of the United States and of 
the several States have founded their polit- 
ical institutions upon the principle that all 
men have an equal right toasharein the 
government. The doctrine is expressed in 
various forms. The Declaration of Inde- 
pendence asserts that ‘‘all men are created 
equal,” and that ‘‘governments derive their 
just powers from the consent of the govern- 
ed.” The Virginia Bill of Rights, the work 
cf Jefferson and George Mason, affirms that 

‘‘no man or set of men are entitled to ex- 
clusive or separate emoluments or privileges 
from the rest of the community, but in con- 
sideration of public services.” The Massa- 
chusetts Bill of Rights, the work of John 
Adams, besides reaflirming these axioms, 
declares that ‘‘all the inhabitants of this 
commonwealth, having such qualifications 
as they shall establish by their frame of 
government, have an equal right to elect 
officers, and to be elected for public em- 
ployment.” These principles, after full and 
profound discussion by a generation of 
statesmen, whose authority upon these sub- 
jects is greater than that of any other that 
Penh accepted by substan- 
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and to hold office. ept the negro in 
slavery. They excluded women from a 
share in the government. The first two of 
these inconsistencies have been remedied. 
The property test no longer exists. The 
fifteenth amendment provides that race, 
color, or previous servitude shall no longer 
be a disqualification. There are certain 
qualifications of age, of residence, and, in 
some instances, of education, demanded; 
but these are such as all sane men may easi- 
ly attain. 

“Tis report is not the place to discuss or 
vindicate the correctness of this theory. In 
so far as the opponents of Woman Suffrage 
are driven to deny it, so far, for the pur- 
poses of an argument addressed to the 
American people, they are driven to confess 
that they are in the wrong. This people 
are committed to the doctrine of universal 
Suffrage by their constitutions, their histo- 
ry, and their opinions. They must stand by 
it or fall by it. The poorest, humblest, 
feeblest of sane men has the ballot in his 
hand, and no other man can show a better 
title to it. Those things wherein men are 
unequal—intelligence, ability, integrity, ex- 
perience, title to public confidence by reas- 
on of previous public service—have their 
natural and legitimate influence under a 
government wherein each man’s vote is 
counted, to quite as great a degree as under 
any other form of government which ever 
existed. 

‘We believe that the principle of univers- 
al Suffrage stands to-day stronger than ever 
in the judgment of mankind. Some emin- 
ent and accomplished scholars, alarmed by 
the corruption and recklessness manifested 
in some of our great cities, deceived by 
exaggerated representations of the misgov- 
ernment of the Southern States by a race 
just emerging from slavery, disgusted by 
the extent to which great numbers of our 
fellow-citizens have gone astray in the met- 
aphysical subtleties of financial discussion, 
have uttered their eloquent warnings of the 
danger of the failure of universal Suffrage. 
Such utterances from such sources have 
been frequent. They were never more 
abundant than in the early part of the pres- 
ent century. They are, when made in a 
serious and patriotic spirit, to be received 
with the gratitude due to that greatest of 
public benefactors—he who points out tothe 
people their dangers and their ! vults. But 
popular Suffrage is to be tried not by com- 
parison with ideal standards of excellence, 
but by comparison with other forms of gov- 
ernment. We are willing to submit our 





century of it to this test. The crimes that 
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have stained our history have come chiefly 
from its denial, not from its establishment. 
The misgovernment and corruption of our 
great cities have been largely due to men 
whose birth and training have been under 
other systems. The abuses. attributed by 
political hostility to negro governments at 
the South—governments from which the in- 
telligence and education of the State held 
themselves sulkily aloof—do not equal those 
which existed under the English or French 
aristocracies within the memory of living 
men. There have been crimes, blunders, 
corruptions, follies in the history of our re. 
public. Aristides has been banished from 
public employment, while Cleon has been 
followed by admiring throngs. But few of 
these things have been due to the extension 
of the Suffrage. Strike out of our history 
the crimes of slavery, strike out the crimes, 
unparalleled for ferocity and brutality, 
committed by an oligarchy in its attempt to 
overthrow universal Suffrage, and we may 
safely challenge for our national and State 
governments comparison with monarchy or 
aristocracy in their best and purest periods. 

“Either the doctrine of the Declaration 
of Independence and the Bills of Rights is 
true, or government must rest on no princi- 
ple of right whatever, but its powers may be 
lawfully taken by force and held by force 
by any person or class who have strength to 
do it, and who persuade themselves that 
their rule is for the public interest. Hither 
these doctrines are true, or you can give no 
reason for your own possession of the Suf- 
frage except that you have got it. 

“If this doctrine be sound, it follows that 
no class of persons can rightfully be exclud- 
ed from their equal share in the govern- 
ment, unless they can be proved to lack 
some quality essential to the proper exercise 
of political power. 

*‘A person who votes helps, first, to de- 
termine the measures of government; sec- 
ond, to elect persons to be intrusted with 
public administration. He should, there- 
fore, possess, first, an honest desire for the 
public welfare; second, sufficient intelli- 
gence to determine what measure or policy 
is best; third, the capacity to judge of the 
character of persons proposed for office; 
and, fourth, freedom from undue influence, 
so that the vote he casts is his own, and not 
another’s, That person or class casting his 
or their own vote, with an honest desire for 
the public welfare, and with sufficient intel- 
ligence to judge what measure is advisable 
and what person may be trusted, fulfills 
every condition that the State can rightful- 
ly impose, 

‘Weare not now dealing with the con- 
siderations which should affect the admis- 
sion of citizens of other countries to acquire 
the right to take part in our government. 
All nations claim the right to impose restric- 
tions on the admission of foreigners trained 
in attachment to other countries or forms 

of rule, and to indifference to their own, 
wherever they deem the safety of the State 
requires, 

‘We take it for granted that no person 
will deny that the women of Americs.are 
inspired with a love of country 2qual to tha} 


capacity to judge of character, so sure anc,’ 
rapid as to be termed intuitive, is an espe 
cial attribute of Woman. One of the great- 
est orators of modern times has declared :— . 
‘I concede away nothing which I ought to 
assert for our sex when I say that the col- 
lective womanhood of a people like our 
own, seizes with matchless facility and cer- 
tainty on the moral and personal peculiari- 
ties and character of marked and conspicu- 
ous men, and that we may very wisely ad- 
dress ourselves to her to learn if a competi- 
tor for the highest honors has revealed that 
truly noble nature that entitles him to a 
place in the hearts of a nation.’ 

‘‘We believe that in that determining of 
public policies by the collective judgment 
of the State, which constitutes self-govern- 
ment, the contribution of Woman will be 
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questions into the determination of which 
considerations of justice or injustice enter, 
she will bring a more refined moral sense 
than that of man. The most important 
public function of the State is the provision 
for the education of youths. In those States 
in which the public school system has 
reached its highest excellence, more than 
ninety per cent. of the teachers are women. 
Certainly the vote of the women of the State 
should be counted in determining the policy 
which shall regulate the school system 
which they are called to administer. 

“It is seldom that particular measures of 
government are decided by direct popular 
vote. They are more often discussed before 
the people after they have taken effect, 
when the party responsible for them is ca)!- 
ed to account. The great measures which 
go to make up the history of nations are de- 
termined not by the voters but by their rul- 
ers, whether those rulers be hereditary or 
elected. The plans of great campaigns are 
conceived by men of great military gepius, 
and executed by great generals. Great sys- 
tems of finance come from the brain of 
statesmen who have made finance a specia! 
study. The mass of the voters decide to 
which party they willintrust power. They 
do not determine particulars. But they 
give to parties their general tone and direc 
tion, and hold them to their accountability. 
We believe that Woman will give to the po 
litical parties of the country a moral tem 
perament which will have a most beneficené 
and ennobling effect on politics. 

‘‘Woman also is specially fitted for the 
performance of that function of legislative 
and executive government w hich, with the 
growth of civilization, becomes yearly more 
and more important—the wise and practi- 
cal economic adjustment of the details ot 
public expenditures. It may be considered 
that it would not be for the public interesi 
to clothe with the Suffrage any class ot 
persons who are so dependent that they 
wi!l, asa general rule, be governed by oth 
ers in its exercise. But we do not admit 
that this is true of women. We see no rea 
son to believe that women will not be 
likely to retain their inde pendence of polit- 
ical judgment, as they now retain their in 
dependence of opinion in regard to the 
questions which divide religious sects from 
one another. These questions deeply excite 
the feelings of mankind, yet experience 
shows that the influence of the wife is at 
least as great as that of the husband in de- 
termining the religious opinion of the 
household. The natural influence exerted 
by members of the same family upon each 
other would doubtless operate to bring 
about similarity of opinion on political ques- 
tions as on others. So far as this tends to 
increase the influence of the family in the 
State, as compared with that of unmarried 
men, we deem it an advantage. - Upon al! 
questions which touch public morals, pub- 
lic education, all which concern the interest 
of the household, such a united exertion of 
political influence cannot be otherwise than 
beneficial. 

“Our conclusion. ther, is thet the Amer- 
igen peogle mis! 2xteag the’ right of Suf 
trage to Worhat ‘of Abandon “thé idea that 
The claim that 
-uaiversal ‘Stifirags -wl work mischief in 
practice is simply a claim that justice wil! 
work mischief in practice. 

“Miny honest and excellent persons, 
while admitting the force of the arguments 
above stated, fear that taking part in poli 
tics will destroy those feminine traits which 
are the charm of Woman, and are the chiet 
comfort and delight of the household. If 
we thought so we should agree with the ma- 
jority of the committee in withholding as- 
sent to the prayer of the petitioners. This 
fear is the result of treating the abuses of 
the political function as essential to its ex- 

ercise. The study of politicel questions 

the forming an estimate of the character of 
public men or public measures, the casting 

a vote which is the result of that study and 
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THE PRINCESS ALICE, 
( Translated from the German of Lina Morgenstern.} 








The following sketch of the life of the 
late Princess Alice, translated for us from 
the Hausfrauen Zeitung, will be interesting 
in itself, and as an example of a most wor- 
thy woman, a faithful and devoted wife 
and mother. 

Alice Maud Mary, Princess of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland, Duchess of Saxony, Grand 
Duchess of Hesse Darmstadt, was born on 
the 25th of April, 1843, in Buckingham 
Palace, London; the third child of Queen 
Victoria, of England, and Prince Albert, a 
younger sister of our crown princess Vic- 


followed the life of the Queen of England, 
who from that time lived only for higher 
purposes, and kept far remote from the joy- 
ful festival. Princess Alice suffered fear- 
fully from this loss. 

Quietly, and without show, the wedding 
ceremonies took place at Osborne, on the 
first of July, 1862, and quietly they entered 
the new home from whence death had re- 
moved the Grand Duchess, the good and 
loving lady who would have been to them 
a motherly friend. Sucha loss the Princess 
felt deeply. 

Afterwards the young couple took a very 
modest dwelling, a simple citizen’s house, 
near the abode of the parents of Prince Lud- 





toria. 

Her imperial parents, living in happy 
union, yet with the possession of power and 
dominion, always keeping in sight the 
ideal of life, whose unremitting aim it was 
to labor to rule their people wisely and well, 
to educate their children to an exemplary. 
noble and moral life, to establish in the do- 
mestic circle a lovely and beneficent family 
life, planted in the souls of their children 
all the seeds of excellence. The two daugh- 
ters, especially the Crown Princess of Ger- 
many and the Grand Duchess Alice, inherit- 
ed from their parents the love of art, the 
desire for all useful things, genuine hu- 
manity that knew no prejudice, and finally 
that domesticity, that womanly capability 
and true vocation, a principle of self-sacri- 
fice and self-denial even in the least things, 
which never more touchingly expressed 
itself, than in the devotion of their noble 
lives to the true exercise of the duty of life. 

From the character-porirait of the Grand 
Duchess drawn by Louise Biiciner we take 
the following: 

‘Alice was like her father, the Prince 
Albert, high minded, free and independent. 
Her aspiration was for truth, which she 
sought to exemplify through her own la- 
bors and experiments. It was a necessity 
of her nature to sift out the false, the un- 
clear and unjust.” 

The childhood of tlhe Princess passed 
smoothly and simply, with little apparent 
vicissitude, through the accustomed rules 
of English education. Together with her 
elder sisters she enjoyed the instruction of 
teachers, and a governess. They dwelt by 
turns in the different royal palaces; Buck- 
ingham Palace, Windsor Castle, Osborne in 
the Isles of Wight, or Balmoral in the Scot- 
tish Highlands. Over all presided the spir- 
it of love, and fresh creative activity. 
Everywhere the young princesses saw them- 
selves surrounded with works of art of 
every kiud, to which the father excited their 
careful attention and appreciation. He also 
guided the children into the realm of music, 
and the Princess of 13 years played with her 
father a four hand arrangement of the Req- 
uiem of Mozart, and developed a remarka- 
ble talent for drawing and painting. The 
queenly mother cultivated the manual skill 
of the daughters in a practical way which 
might serve as an example to every house. 
keeper. Grand Duchess Alice possessed 
much skill in drawing patterns for linen or 
cloth, in cutting out and performing the 
finest as well as the most useful work. 

With regard‘ to the physical strength of 
the Princess, Louise Biichner writes: ‘An 
excellent horse woman, Alice traversed with 
her father the Isle of Wight, the Scotch 
mountains, and the lovely woods of her 
own home. She was also passionately fond 
of skating, an enjoyment which the climate 
of England seldom afforded her.” 

Through her father and grandmother, as 
well as through the early marriage of Vic- 
toria, the Princess Royal, the Princess Alice 
maintained intimate relations with Ger- 
many. She had often visited in her German 
home her grandmother, the Duchess of 
Kent, a born Princess of Sachse Coburg, 
when her sympathy with the German char- 
acter became still more strongly cemented 
by her betrothal in November, 1860, with 
Prince Ludwig, of Hesse and the Rhine. This 
young couple were not to enjoy an un- 
troubled betrothal period. In March, 1861, 
died the well-honored, all beloved and love- 
worthy grandmother. Alice stood with her 
inconsolable queenly mother by her death- 
bed. The heavy task of consoler devolved 
upon her, But soon the happiness of the 
English Roya! Family was to receive a heav- 


ict blow. 
Queen Victoria, the Prince her husband, 


the children and the betrothed couple had 
enjoyed abappy Ye Qgothprat Balmora}, 
from whetico Viey Wert intichabit of nvak- } 
ing more or less ,extensiye,.excursigns. | 
Queen Victoria speaks’ of dertenjoymentrat.} 
that time, in her diary? with*mitelt ‘delight, 4 
and writes with especial tenderness and 
grateful acknowledgement, that’ site owed 
the paradisaical beauties of this place, with 
park and garden, to the creative and artis- 
tic genius of her dear husband. Scarcely had 
the royal family returned to Windsor Castle, 
when the Prince Regent was attacked with 
typhus fever, which his nervous system, ex 
hausted by excessive activity, could not 
withstand. 

Princess Alice shared? with her deeply 
afllicted mother, the care of her father. She 
did not leave his bedside. She showed in 
this a talent and skill for nursing which she 
seemed to have acquired from{him. 

How he was mourned by his family, and 
still is mourned, everyone” knows, who has 


wig, until a new palace could be built for 
them. The domestic organizing talent of 
the Princess, showed itself in an energetic 
manner on this occasion. Accustomed to 
all kinds of work, she knew how to make 
the small rooms cheerful and charming, 
with the comfort of an English household, 
but she maintained German habits of life 
and observance of hours. She said: ‘‘We 
shall sooner feel at home, if we observe the 
local customs.” 

Yet they left their modest abode, on ac- 
count of the longing of their mother during 
their first married year, for long and fre- 
quent visitsin England, There, on the fifth 
of April, 1863. Princess Victoria was born 
in Windsor Castle; then the second daugh- 
ter Elizabeth, on the first of November, 
1864; and the third daughter Irene, on the 
11th of July, 1866, in Damstadt, where the 
princely party established their permanent 
residence. Thenew palace where the Grand 
Ducal family now lives, was completed in 
1866. It is situated on an open square, sur- 
rounded with shady alleys of chestnut trees, 
in the finest part of the city, built in Renais- 
sance style. 

Already before the war, had the benefi- 
cent heart of the Princess founded an es- 
tablishment for the. care of idiots. After 
the conclusion of peace she seized with en- 
thusiasm the idea of availing herself of the 
activity of the women, which she had an 
opportunity of observing during the war, 
and during an armistice for the care of the 
sick. In the following year in the winter 
of 1867, after much laborious negotiation 
and preparation, the ‘‘Alice Verein” for the 
care of the sick was organized. At the 
same time the attention of the Princess was 
directed to the Woman’s movement, upon 
which she henceforth brought to bear a 
clear understanding and a warm heart. She 
recognized the needs of unmarried women, 
and the necessity of helping them, by es 
tablishiug for them a broader basis of edu- 
cation and culture, by opening more branches 
of industry and calls for activity. 

So under her high protection, the ‘‘Alice 
Verein” for instruction and employment of 
women was instituted. We take great pleas- 
ure in stating, that the noble Princess found 
a high-minded and prominent woman for 
this department, Louise Biichner, who be- 
came vice-president of the Verein, whose 
blessed influence was felt, not only over 
this Verein, but over all educational affairs 
in which Princess Alice held council with 
her. There grew up between these two 
noble women, so different in worldly posi- 
tion, a strong and elevated friendship which 
strengthened the characters of both, and re- 
doubled their efforts, while their shining ex- 
ample is a blessing to both the present and 
future age. Princess Alice exercised her 
own personal activity in the ‘‘Verein” found- 
ed and protected by herself. Her keen ob 
servation was always exercised, and when- 
ever there was need, she entcred largely into 
the work herself. 

The ‘‘Vereiu,” for the care of the sick, 
from which branches were established over 
the whole Duchy, owed its organization al- 
most entirely to the noble, high-minded 
Princess. A great blessing it proved in the 
war cf 1870-71, when it had already pre- 
pared a number of skillful nurses who were 
able to render their services. Hospitals at 
Darmstadt and Mainz, were established, 
without ecclesiastical influence, for training 
schools for such as would answer to the 
call. Efforts were made also to introduce 
the principles into wider circles and advance 
the cause through popular information. 
The second ‘‘Alice Verein’? for the in- 
struction and employment of women under 
the management of Louise Biichner intro- 
duced the systematic instruction of handi- 
craft obligatory in the girls public schools 
whielt wa’, successful. In all the Hessian 
girl? ‘sehools the Schallenfeld method is 
-made obligatory, and the common council 
‘#tablished an industrial school for confirm- 
“ed maidens. 

The ‘‘Alice Bazar” was a second creation 
of this Verein; a permanent establishment 
for the accommodation and sale of women’s 
work. The ‘“‘Alice Lyceum,” her third work, 
was founded for the purpose of preparing 
treatises on objects of general science for 
women during the winter months. 

In all these works the Princess took the 
liveliest interest, and was often present 
herself at the meetings of the committee. 

On the 25th of Nov. the first son was born 
to the princely pair, Ernst Ludwig. While 
Prince Ludwig with the Prussian Crown 
Prince was present at the opening of the 
Suez Canal, the Princess Alice and her sis- 
ter, the Crown Princess, took up their abode 
at Cannes. 





During the war of 1870, the Princess did 
not leave Darmstadt, although she had a 
pressing invitation to go to Berlin, She 
dwelt at that time about an hour's ride from 
Darmstadt, in the Kranichstein forest cas- 
tle, but came daily to the city where, in her 
palace, the committee of the help-verein 
had its center, and where she herself was a 
central power of usefulness, accessible to 
all, overseeing all, assisting in the work 
when there was need, supplying refresh 
ments, encouraging and sympathizing. 
Thus she manifested her great-heartedness 
and talent for organization, sometimes at 
the clothing station, sometimes with the as- 
sistant commissioners of conveyances to the 
seat of war, and with the transports of the 
wounded. 

Not only in Darmstadt, but in smaller 
municipal towns, where there was a hospi- 
tal, Alice superintended the condition of 
things personally, and stimulated the efforts 
of the helping women, and that at atime 
when other women would have considered 
self-indulgence, since on the 7th of Oct. in 
the midst of the exciting event of the war, 
she gave birth toa son, Prince Fritz, named 
for his Godfather, the crown prince of Ger 
many, and in memory of Fritz the great. 

Iu May 1871, Prince Ludwig returned to 
his family, when they all sought a watering 
place and afterwards the English home, and 
Scottish Highlands. 

On their way home after this joyful rec- 
reation, a serious trial befell the Princess. 
While on a visit to her brother, he became 
ill. He begged she would not leave him and 
his wife. Ina few days typhus appeared in 
its worst form, and as ten years before she 
had nursed her father, she now devoted 
herself to her brother, and it is well knewn 
that her self-sacrificing care and manage- 
ment saved the life of the English Prince. 
In Jan. 1872, she returned to Germany, 
where she worked with the greatest interest 
in her ‘‘Verein” and established a third 
body of directors for the care of orphan 
children. 

In the autumn of this year the directors 
of the help-verein assembled. It was at 
that time I enjoyed the never-to-be-forgotten 
pleasure of learning to know this glorious 
Princess. She presided over all the meet- 
ings, and every evening received the dele 
gation of women to tea at her house, where 
she manfested her warm sympathy for all 
the efforts of these noble women, and gave 
evidence of her own practical intelligence. 

Louise Biichner justly said in the descrip- 
tion of her character, ‘‘The most attentive 
listener to the committee, the most loving 
hostess in her own house, she won that sym- 
pathy in the most remote circles, which she 
had long received from those who were 
witness of her usefulness.” 

On one occasion we enjoyed a glimpse 

into the nursery of the Princess. With all 
her work she held the care of her husband 
and children to be the highest and holiest. 
The youngest baby, the Princess Alice, 
who was born on the 6th of June of that 
year, lay lovely and fairin an English bask 
et-carriage which the tender mother assured 
us was carried every evening to her sleeping 
room. She presented an example of mater- 
nal duty to the sisters of her race by nurs 
ing her children herself and superintended 
the education of the elder children with the 
greatest care. Yet such a mother was not 
spared the most afflicting trials and losses, 
In the year 1873, when the Grand Duchess 
lay ill and the attendant had left the room 
for a moment, her eldest son, Prince Lud- 
wig, a lively boy, climbed into the window 
and fell out before the eyes of the terrified 
mother. The fearful loss of this beloved 
child left its traces upon the heart of the 
Duchess forever after. She never quite re- 
covered from that shock, yet her activity 
never lessened. Under her guidance, with 
the skillful hands of co-workers all her 
‘‘Vereins” were successful Through the 
death of Louise Biichnerin after years they 
received an irreparable blow, and now 
through the death of the Princess herself, 
one which cannot be supplied. 
The work of the Grand Duchess was es- 
pecially directed to the help-verein, over the 
direction of which she presided. Its rep- 
resentatives in South Germany were the 
Grand Duchess of Baden and the deceased 
Alice, who each established a branch of the 
Verein, which embraces whatever can be 
done for the general good, the care of char- 
ities, the education and the spiritual as well 
as material needs of the woman world. 

The fearful misfortune of the large heart 
ed Hessian family and the sad end of the 
noble Princess has not onlv thrown the 
English and German nations into deep 
mourning, but has excited the sympathy of 
all cultivated nations. 

The glorious example of the Grand 
Duchess Alice will not live alone in the 
works she has performed in the land, nor 
alone in the hearts of those who have per- 
sonally or in companionshir of labor, stood 
near her. It will be held holy and undying 
in the history of two of the noblest nations, 
and forever sacred in the history of women. 
> 


A NOBLE CHARITY. 








Jennie Collins has published a touching 
appeal in the columns of the Boston Post, 
for aid to ‘‘Boffin’s Bower” in furnishing 





free dinners to poor girls out of employ- 





ment during the winter months. She says: 

Skilled labor does not come under this 
head. It isaclass that comes up like the 
great waves of the sea, when in demand, 
and scatters when the season closes. Their 
pay is so small that nothing can be laid up. 
So, when discharged, the only resort left 
open to them is very plain, but not their 
choice. The depravity of the last six 
months coming under my observation has 
increased threefold as compared with previ 
ous years, and presents itself in every name 
less and indescribable form. The strongest 
heart would fail if called to confront the 
hapless women and girls, as I do, in the 
midst of splendor and plenty. 1 will give 
one case as a specimen, of a young girl, but 
forbear to repeat what she revealed to me 
except that she begged me to save her from 
further depths of sin. She woulddo house- 
work, no matter how far in the country or 
ho v small the wages, work hard and ask no 
privileges. The p!ace was provided. She 
started full of hope, leaving behind ber 
temptation and iniquity, and began anew 
life, as she thought; but what was her dis- 
may, When in answering the door bell the 
second day of her experience as a servant 
girl, she met face to face one of the visitors 
of theden she had left. The next day her 
ticket was given her to return to Boston, 
and she threw her valise at my feet in fran- 
tic despair impossible to reproduce, and 
went back tothe life she abhorred with 
scathing denunciations on her lips. Sucha 
girl is not desirable ina family, but why 
are they starved and wronged—without 
friends or home, driven out hy reglect and 
injustice, then cast off and deprived of an 
opportunity to return to virtue, Limited 
space prevents my giving hundreds of oth- 
er cases vastly worse than this. There are 
many people of good impulses who give 
freely when they feel like it, but stern duty 
is distasteful tothem. Poor women do not 
know how to approach them; consequently 
thousands of dollars are given away every 
year to worthless individuals, while real 
cases of good women are neglected when a 
few dollars would be sufficient to make 
them comfortable. For nine years I have 
furnished servants free of charge in order 
to encourage people to take girls on trial, 
and if they do not suit it would cost noth- 
ing to change them. | was anxious to watch 
what it — One applicant said, “I 
came because I expected to find a better 
class here.” The next says, ‘‘I came be. 
cause I can’t pay much, andI thought your 
girls are so poor they would go for any- 
thing.” Still another says, ‘‘I have been 
looking around and thought I would see 
what you had got.” The fourth class dis 
likes to change; they know what they want 
and «eep their girls so long I forget them 
every time. 1 am glad to accommodate all, 
as it helps the girls, but it has seemed 
strange to me, as all must know it costs 
money for fuel, stationary, labor, and so 
forth; yet in looking over the records I find 
the proportion who offered to contribute 
the smal] sums to meet the expenses, requir- 
ed elsewhere, was only two out of two hun 
dred and thirteen. If there is a class that 
is hard to work for in this community it is 
the half paid women and girls. The ladies 
of the Committee say that the cases of suf- 
fering coming under their notice during the 
faic exceed anything ever witnessed. By 
the generosity of friends the tables have 
been so well filled that it is decided to keep 
open one more week, and persons who 
wish to aid practical work are invited to 
visit the Fair this week. 

JENNIE COLLins. 

Boffin’s Bower, Boston. 

_ ———_-@< @ ——_—_—__— 
WOMAN’S DUTY TO WOMAN. 

Eprtors JourNAL:—I have recently read 
an address by Mrs. Josephine Butler, of 
England, upon the special duty of women, 
which nearly all women neglect. This pa- 
per is so exquisite in refinement, so tender 
in feeling, so Christlike in pure and woman- 
ly devotion to the cause she bas espoused, 
that it cannot but commend itself to the 
heart of every woman, even though she be 
sceptical as to success in the special enter- 
prise proposed. I have lately, quite by ac- 
cident, come upon a mass of publications, 
put forth by the ‘‘Anti-Contagious Diseases 
Acts Association” of England, of which the 
above mentioned address is one, and the 
reading of them has opened my eyes to an 
extent never dreamed of before, to the enor 
mous responsibility resting upon ‘‘respecta 
ble women” of all classes, regarding the 
prevention of the social evil, and the re 
clamation, as far as possible, of those al- 
ready its victims. 

It stands to reason that men cannot re- 
form the sex that men have ruined. It is 
only their stupidity that ever leads them to 
try it. If any thing is ever to be done for 
the outcasts, it must be by virtuous married 
women, as has been abundantly proved by 
those who have worked in this forlorn and 
desperate cause. And those of us who, 
like myself, are trying to educate sons and 
daughters in such a way as to give them all 
possible safe-guards against temptation, 
may well tremble and faint with fear, to 
think of the ranks upon ranks of organized 
evils that will assault them, as soon as they 
are out of our hands. It would be impos- 
sible, for me to express the infinite indigna- 
tion I have felt at the action of the British 
Parliament in this matter, as fully set forth 
in the publications above alluded to. And 
as my attention had already been called to 
the fact that, even in our own Jand, there 
are brutish materialists who would impose 
this accursed system upon our own large 
cities, by reading a petition against such 
legislation published in the Woman’s Jour 
NAL last June, and signed by a number of 
earnest and devoted women, I feel it now 
a Christian duty to record with them my 
earnest protest against the smallest attem»ts 








are the ony sufferers, socially, in this enor. 
mous evil, let them also be the saviours; let 
no man whose own conscience is not abso. 
lutely clean of this offence, dare to meddle 
with it, further than to give his m ney and 
his approbation to those whom God shall 
call to perform the sacred work of resioring 
these hapless creatures to life and hope. 

And now, in conclusion, let us thank 
God that, with all our national evils, we do 
not possess at the head of our government 
a woman, like Victoria of England, who 
could deliberately approve, sign and seal 
the Contagious Diseases Act, without one 
word of protest, so far as we can discover, 
Is the woman mad, or so hard of heart, as 
to approve of harlotry, and to desire to put 
it under governmental protection? Does 
she in her heart relish the reports of her 
sons’ immoralities, and by her silence con- 
sent tothem? Forty years she has reigned 
in England, and has she done any thing for 
women? Do not the reports indicate a dai 
ly increase of the brutality to which her fe 
male subjects are liable, both good and bad, 
because they are poor? A rich-woman, in 
England, has the world at her feet. A 
poor one has a world of misery upon her 
shoulders! I am tired of the laudations be 
stowed upon “Victoria Regina,” because 
she wasa ‘‘good wife and mother.” Isa 
good wife so uncommon that the whole 
world, from flunky Canada to languid In- 
dia, must send up pans to Victoria's ears, 
because she was faithful to one of the most 
splendid men of this century? As for the 
mother part, I do not think the reputations 
of either Wales or Edinburgh do the Queen 
much credit. 

With regard to the political status of wo- 
men, it seems to me that whether or not we 
attain to the exercise of our right of Suf- 
frage, it isthe most sacred duty women now 
have to perform, to feel and speak for each 
other. To cultivate a loyalty to woman- 
hood similar to that which men show to 
what they call ‘‘manhood.’”’ To tell our 
sons, brothers, husbands and physicians 
how we abominate the idea that a portion 
of our sex was created to be a prey for the 
other’s lust, and that wherever we find a 
man who does hold that theory and dct 
upon it, we shall hold him up to the scorn 
of every honest woman, In this way, in 
process of time, the wholeetone of public 
opinion would gradually change, and we 
might hope for large results from the fact 
that men do not like to be dispised even by 
women. Justice! justice! let usery. If 
one sinner must suffer, so shall the other. 
Perhaps, bye and bye, men will see that 
honest wives are better for them, than cour- 
tesans who despise their patrons while ca 
joling them to their ruin. I am not yet a 
Suffragist avowedly, but I must say that if 
the twin curses of intemperance and lust go 
on unchecked much longer, [ can not prom- 
ise not to become one. My sympathies are 
with you, in all your efforts to send Jight 
into the dark places of our country, and in 
every word you say to raise the standards 
of true womanhood every where. 

May Lask you to republish Mrs. Butler’s 
address? and, should you think best, you 
have my consent also to publish this letter, 
as there are many women still who have 
heard nothing of the matter of which it 
treats. MATHILDE Fay. 

seer nla a 
THE CLIFF DWELLERS. 


The Cliff Dwellers live in Colorado and 
Arizona when they are at home, but they 
have a branch office at the rooms of the Na- 
tional Geological Survey on Seventh street, 
and there a Post reporter found them the 
other day. 

Plaster models of these peculiar dwell- 
ings of an extinct race are among the most 
interesting objects to be seen here. The 
model represents the face of the cliff, in the 
clefts and crevices of which these houses 
are built. It must have taken a good deal 
of strength and skill to scale those perpen- 
dicular walls, and these houses were un- 
doubtedly built for defence in time of war. 
For the average Indian is as lazy as he is 
‘‘one,” and, other things being equal, would 
have buiit his house nearer to wood and 
water. He has, however, succeeded in ‘‘ex- 
pressing himself in a house” more articu- 
Jately than Beecher has done at Peekskill. 
But the Indian wanted to be let alone, and 
so he hung his house, like Mahomet’s coffin, 
half-way between the heaven and the earth. 
He did not care for society, and so he punc- 
tured the walls of his house with mere 
breathing holes, of most inhospitable size. 
When he wanted to put himself on record, 
he engraved or painted on the cliffs, in hie- 
roglyphic, the story of his triumphs, and 
when he wrapped the drapery of his couch 
about him, and lay down to pleasant dreams, 
he carried down into the grave with him 
bits of painted pottery. ‘One touch of na- 
ture makes the whole world kin!” He, too, 
had his decorative art craze. He may have 
been savage and sullen, and revengeful, and 
centuries away from us in civilization, and 
race, and religion, but he liked a painted 
plate. And he was wiser in his generation 
than we are, inasmuch as he did not try to 
paint pictures on his plates and jugs, but 
was content with decoration pure and sim- 
ple. When the cliff-dweller became extinct, 
and his brown-stone front ceased to be val- 
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relic, and passed into the hands of the sci- 
entists from whom the reporer gathered 
this small bouquet of facts, 

These cliff houses conform in shape to the 
niche in the rock in which they are built. 
The masonry is good, and they are securely 
cemented to the rocks. They were, un- 
doubtedly, fortresses, used for refuge and 
defence. Built as they are, in the clefts of 
the rocks, sometimes hundreds of feet above 
the foot of the cliff, they were as inconve- 
nient as possible for ordinary living pur- 
poses. 

The cave dwellings were made by digging 
irregular cavities in the faces of bluffs of 
friable rock, and then walling up the front, 
leaving only a small doorway and an occa- 
sional window at the side or top. When 
nature lent a hand by way of furnishing a 
ready-made cave, the noble savage was not 
too proud to avail himself of it. 

There are also plaster models of the villa- 
ges in which the agricultural population 
lived. The villages are made up of large 
buildings, capable of ,holding several hun- 
dred peop’‘e. 

“Flats?” queried the reporter, looking at 
the low, broad doorless house. 

Flats they evidently were, built on the 
cobperative plan, and suggesting the idea 
of the community. It may be very philo- 
sophical, and very hygienic, but it is not 
cheerful. 

There were cases of pottery, strong, sim- 
ple shapes, and some in a good spirit of 
decoration,—nearly all the forms known to 
civilized art are here. 

In these rooms are the photographs, ster- 
eoscopic views, and water-color paintings 
done by the artists, who have accompanied 
the survey. Itis the artistic side of science. 
There are two crayon portraits, typical fa- 
ces, probably done by Mr. W. O. Holmes, 
‘“Num-pay-yen, an Indian maiden.” Num- 
pay-yen had a broad, low face, that lacked 
the usual repulsiveness, and had a grave 
pathos. The American Indian woman has 
the sphinx face of the new world, and the 
one question she asks of civilization is, 
what under heaven she was created for, and 
what is going to become of her? That was 
what she asked the reporter this morning. 
The reporter didn’t know. He referred her 
to the Indian commission. But he liked 
Num-pay yen, and if the fellow in Locksley 
has it still in mind to wed a dusky savage, 
and if she would take down those exagger- 
ated puffs of hair that made her look like 
an animated windmill, he couldn’t do better 
than to take her. 

Nature set her palette gorgeously when 
she did Colorado. She had such a head of 


color on that she must have reeled some- 
times. Here are the *‘Beautiful gates in the 
garden of the gods.” Through these ‘“‘gatcs 
ajar” we get wonderful vistas of color and 
distance. 

There are mineral colors, strong with 
iron; all the warm earth-colors. There is 
“Tower Creek,” the rock towers rising 
strong and dark in the foreground, and be- 
yond cliffson which the sunshine brings out 
delicate tints—dreams of shades—it is color 
set to music. 

There are springs, so round and so blue, 
looking as though a great sapphire had been 
lost in the desert. For it is a desert, and at 
best it isthe splendor of desolation. It re- 
minded the reporter of his sojourn on the 
“Brick moon.” It is a wonderland, haunt- 
ed by the gray ghosts of geysers, great co!- 
umns of steam rising in the air. One pict- 
ure was a group of grotesque rock-form that 
irresistibly reminded one of the weird crew 
“Rip Van Winkle,” found in the mountains. 
Looking at them, one felt sure that ‘‘the 
whole family was dumb.” These are only 
afew of the attractions to be found at the 
rooms of the national survey, and is certain- 
ly for people who belong to the ‘‘Can’t get 
away club,” tle best possible way of seeing 
Colorado.— Washington Post. 








HUMOROUS. 


A fearful suggestion—Fred (to chum).— 
“I dreamed about you last night, Bob.” 
Bob—‘“‘I hope it was pleasant.” Fred— 
“Oh yes! very pleasant while it lasted. I 
dreamed you paid me the ten dollars you 
owe me.” 


‘‘1’m a ruta baga, and here’s where I plant 
myself,” said a tramp as he entered a farm- 
house near Freeport, Ill., and seated him- 
self at the table. ‘‘We allers bile ours,” 
said the farmer’s wife, ‘‘and soused him 
with a dish-panful of boiling water. 


We can ay | perceive, coming up the 
steep of time, the day when the professors 
of pugilism in our college faculties will sit 
at the right hand of the presidents, and 
look down upon professors of theology and 
metaphysics. — Washington Post. 


Satisfactory explanation. — Pedestrian 
(who has dropped half-a-crown in front of 
‘the Blind’): ‘‘Why, you confounded hum- 
bug, you're not blind!”—Beggar: ‘‘Not I, 
sir! If the card says | am, they must have 
given mea wrong one. I’m deaf and dumb!” 
—Funny Folks. 


“The intelligent foreigner.” —Miss Smith: 
—‘‘Can you pick out Archie and Kate down 
there, Mr. Calembert?”—Mr. C.—‘‘Oh, yes, 
I am ver good-looking.” —Miss 8. (gently) :— 
“That does not mean ‘keen-sighted.’ ’’—Mr. 
C:—“‘Ah, yes, yes; vat I mean 1 am look- 


ing ver’ well!” —Fun. 




















F. GELDOWSKY 


FURNITURE AND UPHOLSTERY OF THE 


LATEST DESIGNS, 


QUEEN ANNE, 


JAPANESE, 


NEO-JACOBIN, AND OTHER STYLES, ALL 
MADE UNDER MYOWN SUPERVISION 


AND WARRANTED. 


FACTORY AND SALESROOMS, 
EAST CAMBRIDGE. 


AND OTIS STS., 
EAST CAMBRIDGE 


COR. FIRST 


AND SOMERVILLE 


HORSE CARS FROM BOWDOIN SQUARE. 





ROY AL Poworr 
Absolutely Pure, 

“ROYAL” has a larger sale than all other baking 
powders combined—because of its unquestioned Puri- 
ty, uniform Strength, Healthfulness and Efficacy 
Prepared from GRAPE CREAM TARTAR imported 
expressly for this peerless powder direct from the 
Wine district of France—it has received the indorse- 
ment and recommendation of the New York Board 
of Health, and of eminent physicians and scientific 
men everywhere. No family having once used the 
Royal Baking Powder will ever be without it. 

Sold only in tin cans by grocers. 

3” The finest preparationin the world. Consum- 
ers should observe that its perfect purity and strength 
not only insures success in baking, but makes it go 
one-third further than adulterated or short-weight 
kinds. It willkeep any length of time in any climate. 





EPPS’S COCOA. 
GRATEFUL, — COMFORTING. 


“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a careful application of the fine proper- 
ties of well-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided 
our breakfast tables with a delicately flavored bever 
age which may save us many heavy doctor's bills. It 
is by the judicious use of such articles of diet that a 
constitution may be gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds 
of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to at- 
tack wherever there is a weak point. We may es 
cape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well-for 
tifled with pure blood and a properly nourished 
frame.""— Civil Service Gazette. 

Sold only in soldered tins, 14 and Ib., labelled 

JAMES EPPS & Co., Homeopathic Chemists, 


Lonpon, Ene. 6m40 








MARK TWAIN'S | MARCUS 
SCRAP BOOKS, WARD'S 
LAP TABLETS, | SCRAP BOOKS, 
POCKETBOOKS, | GOLD PENS, 
PORTFOLIOS, | | PENCIL CASES, 
VISITING PENHOLDERS, 
CARDS, | STYLOGRAPH 
INKSTANDS, PEN, 
JAPANESE BOX PAPERS, 
NAPKINS, | EDISON'S 
CORRESPOND- | ELECTRIC PEN, 
"NCE CARDS, | MONOGRAMS, 
SHAKSPERIAN | FINE PAPERS, 
CALENDARS, | & ENVELOPES, 


Blank Books for the Counting House, 
School or Family; a stock complete in 


all its departments. 


WARD & GAY, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL STATIONERS 
No. 180 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 





WATCHES. Cheapest in the known 
world, Sample watch and outfit free to Agents. 


For terms address COULTER & CO.Chicago 


IVORINE | tone iferent izes Yen ee 
8a 





surfaces; gilt edge, 
smooth leather cover; a most 
convenient memorandum 


GAY, Sta- 


book. WARD & b 
TABLETS | sonst, £0 Devonshire st. 





REV. CHARLES BEECHER. 


ON 
_— a . 
Spiritual Manifestations. 
12mo, Cloth, $1.50, 

This work attempts to reduce the teachings of Spir- 
itualism to some consistent form, and investigate in a 
kindly spirit their relations to both science and re- 
ligion. The work is not controversial in the ordinar 
acceptation of the term, but an earnest and discrimi- 
nating effort at investigation. It» object is to dis- 
criminate between the uses and abuses of true Spirit- 
ualism, to investigate the relation of the material sys- 
tem to the spirit world, and to establish some hypoth- 
esis ortheory which will consistently account for all 
known facts. 

The New York Herald says it is: 

“Likely to cause some commotion in orthodox cir- 
cles in spite of she author's explicit declaration that 
he speaks only for himself.” 

The Publisher's Weekly says; 

“Spiritualists will be glad of such reinforcement as 
he brings to their cause, which has had hard luck for 
many months past; and intelligent poe not Spirit- 
ualists will gladly listen toa man of mind and char- 
acter like Mr. Beecher.” 


MIDNIGHT MARCHES THROUGH PERSIA. 


By Henny Ba.uantine,A. M.,with an introduction by 
President Seelye, of Amherst College, 12mo, Cloth, 
Fully Illustrated, (In Press.) 

So little is known of Persia to-day, though once the 
pride of the world, that great value will aitached 
to this volume, giving a clear, vivid and entertaining 
accounc of the wonderful march of a thousand miles 
made by the author's little caravan through the interi- 
or of Persia to St. Petersburg. The journey was 
made during the summer of 1875 and is thus men- 
tioned by the 

New York Hvening Post. 

“A remarkable journey on horseback made by him- 
self last summer, with his wife and child, through 
the interior of Persia, a distance of about a thousand 
miles. He took this ‘out-of-the-way’ course to go 
from Bombay to St. Petersburg, and thence home to 
New York. He left the Persian Gulf at Bushire, and 
proceeded by the way of Shiraz and the ruinsof Per- 
sepolis, to Ispahan. Thence he went to Teheran, 
and, finally came to the Caspian Sea, at a place called 
Resht. It required no small amount of courage to 
undertake such a trip. through such a dangerous region 
in a private and unofficial capacity, with a lady in 
charge and with no attendants or assistance, except 
such as the country afforded. Mr. Ballantine ac- 
complished the task with success, though not without 
some perilous adventures.” 


ART AND ARTISTS IN CONNECTICUT. 
By H.W. Frenen. Full Gilt. 8vo, $3.75. 

This elegant volume comprises sketches of nearly 
two hundred artists, whom Connecticut claims either 
by birth or adoption. The work is beautifully illus- 
trated with full-page and letter-press designs, com- 
prising portraits of Artists, Engravings of their work, 
and in many cases original designs, specially prepared 
for this book. 

The Philadelphia Progress says: 

“In its way this is a pioneer volume and reflects 
great credit on the author, the publishers, and the 
State whose art history it celebrates.” 

The following is extracted from a long review which 
appeared in the 

Religious Herald, 

“It was no easy task to collect the materials for such 
a werk, but Mr. French had the advantages of persis- 
tency and enthusiasm, and intimate acquaintance 
with many of the living artists whose biographies he 
has given us, and much valuable historical informa- 
tion has been preserved in these papers, which will 
render them permanently valuable.’ 

Sold by all booksellers, and sent by mail, post-paid, 
upon receipt of price. Our illustrated catalogue, 32 
pages, sent free to any address on application. 


LEE & SHEPARD, 


NEW BOOKS. 


Just How. 


A Key to the Cook-Books. By Mrs. A. D. T. Wurr- 
NEY, author of ‘‘Leslie Goldthwaite,” &. $1 00. 


This isa cook-book for the million. Everybody 
who can read or understaud the plainest English can 
use this book. It tegins withthe A BC of cookery, 
and in simple language goes through the whole course 
of things baked, boiled, broiled, stewed, fried, : aised, 
mixed,frosted—anc eaten. Its cardinal virtues are the 
simplicity and precision with which it gives every di- 
rection and explanation. It is what it claims to be— 
a key to all other cook-books. It does not aim to 
supplant but to supplement other manuals of cook- 
ery; and no one who has or has not arfy other cook- 
book, can afford not to have “Just How.” 


Painters, Sculptors, Architects. 
Engravers and their Works. 


AHandbook. By CLara ErskINE CLEMENT. Anew 
revised, and enlarged edition. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 
5. 
A Handbook of Legendary and Mythological Art. B. 
CLARA ERSKINE CLEMENT. New edition, revise 
and enlarged. 1 vol. crown 8vo. $3 25. 


These two handbooks by Mrs. Clement, which have 
been used for years with so much satisfaction by trav- 
ellers and art-lovers, have been carefully revised and 
about twenty new pages added to each volume, 


ARTIST BIOGRAPHIES. 


By M. F. Sweetser. 18mo. Cloth. Each 50 cents. 
The set, 15 vols. in box, $7 50. 


Vol. 1. Titian. Vol. 8. Michael Angelo. 


Raphael. 9. Guido Reni. 
Durer. 10. Van Dyck. 
Murillo. 11, Turner. 


12, Fernando da Vinci. 
Claude Lorraine. 13. Fra Angelico. 
Joshua Reynolds. 14. Landseer. 

15. Allston. 


‘Any one who will carefully read these books will 
acquire an amount of useful education on art subjects 
far in advance of that possessed by the vreat masse of 
educated persons in this country.”"—New England 
Journal of Education. 


Poems of Sarah Helen Whitman 


With a fine Steel Portrait. 1 vol. 16mo. gilt top, $1 50, 


Many will gladly welcome this volume of Mrs Whit- 
man’s poetry on account of the noble and loyal char- 
acter of her relation to Edgar A. Poe, and perhaps 
more for the value and charm of her verse, which as 
Mr. George W. Curtis observed of it, ‘‘is marked by 
an exquisite grace of feeling, and belongs to that 
unique literature which is less valuable 1n itself than 
as a revelation of the delightful personal character 
which everywhere enriches the world.” 


SERMONS BY GEORGE PUTNAM, D. 


D., Late Pastor of the First Religious Society in 
Roxbury, Massachusetts. With Fine Steel Portrait. 
1 vol. 16mo. $1.75. 

They abound in progressive, catholic, Christian, 
practical, sensible, eloquent sentiments and ideas. In 
the sphere to which they belong, viz., the enforcement 
of goodness, pene pegs and love, as forces in dai- 
ly life, they will stand as beacons to light the path of 
the disciple of Christ, ever striving unto the fall stat- 
ure of that example his Master presented.—Boston 
Transcript. 


Rembrandt. 


St Om 90 20 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent post-paid on 
receipt of price by the Publishers. 





HOUGHTON, OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 





VN. OGG 
ANNIE T. F 
DRESS REFORM ROOMS, 

5 HAMILTON PLACE. 
Garments of a! kinds cat; basted or made to order. 
Patterns cut from measures, and warranted to fit. 


Latest Patterns for Stamping and Embroidery re- 
ceived each week from New York. , 


Emancipation Walists, Dress Reform 
Corsets, 
STOCKING AND GARMENT SUSPENDERS. 


Union under-flannels of all kinds ready-made or to 
order. 
Infants wardrobes made, and patterns cut. 
Ladies furnishing goods of every kind in improved 
makes. 
ANNIE T. FOGG, 5 Hamilton Place, 
Boston, First Floor. 6m44 


HYGIENIC UNDERGARMENTS 
For Ladies and Children. 


Union Under Flannels, Eman- 
cipation Suits, Waists, Cheme- 
lettes, Dress Reform Corset 
Waists, &c. Call or send for il- 
lustrated Catalogue and Re- 
duced Price List. mention 
ingthis paper. Agents wanted. 

Patterns sold. 

Alice Fletcher & Co., 

6 East lith St..N.¥.City. 


“POCKET _ For ladies or ventlemen, in great 
variety of finish and in all sizes. 
Ward & Gay, Stationers, 180 Devon- 


BOOKS shire St., Boston, 
HOW TO MAKE HOUSE 


PLANTS BLO M. 


Send for a little book on cultivating house plants 
by S. T. Maynard, Professor of Horticulturein the 

assachusetts Agricultural College. Mailed FREE 
to any address by W. H BOWKER & CO., Manufac- 
turers, Bowker’s Ammoniated Food for Flowers and 
the Celebrated Stockbridge Manures. 43 Chatham 
Street, Boston; 3 Park P ace, New York 3m3 

















R. MARSTON & (0-8 
DINING ROOMS, 


FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 


23,25 & 27 Brattle Street, 
BOSTON, 





MARSTON HOUSE, 


%n the European Plan. 
No. 17 BRATTLE STREET, 
R. Marston & Co., Proprietors 
Rooms to Let bv the Dav or Week 


inthe known world. Sample Watch per te 
Agents. Address, A. CouLrzR & Co., Chicago, 


A LITTLE GIRL 


Can make pretty Valentine presents with Embossed 
Picture-, Cards, etc J. JAY GOULD, 10 Brom- 
field street. 4 


¢ ~ GOLD PLATED WATCHES. Chea 





Mrs. Dr. Tuck, Eclectic, 


AND 


A THOROUGH ELECTRICIAN. 


Examines patients by the French Cranial Diagno- 
sis. Indigestion, and all kinds of chronic diseases, 
Scrofula Sepa, Tumors, and Diseases of Wo- 
men, specialities. The doctor has a few remedies 
outside of her office practice, which she has been 
urged to muke more public, as testimonials at her 
office will show. First, her 


Improved Hygienic Plasters 


will positively cure Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Sciatica, 
Bunions,.weak and painful backs and joints, pain 
through the kidneys, liver and shoulders, Being 
large, they give strength and support to the abdomi- 
nal organs, drawing to the surface heat, and deep- 
seated inflammation, which is the great cause of debili- 
ty and suffering, Second, her hair pomade, which is 
not poisonous, and not a dye, but a nice dressing, 
and will prevent the hair from turning grey for years, 
(will not prevent the hair from being crimped.) 
Third, Her urinary remedy for incontinence of urine, 
and diseases of the kidneys and bladder; also at her 
office may be found her Hygienic Abdominal Support- 
ers, Elastic bands, Urinals for both sexes, syringes, 
etc., etc. Umbilical Trusses made to order and war- 
ranted to fit. Office 
28 Winter street, Room 16, 
Send stamp for circular. 


LAP 





A most convenient article for 
writing upon when held in the 
, a Was yma up- 

wards. y a ay, Stationers. 
TABLETS. 80 Devonshire St., Boston. 





BOWKER'S AMMONIATED 


Food for Flowers. 


Send two ten cent pieces wrapped and enclosed in 
a letter for trial package sufficient for twenty plants 
for three months, including a little book on “How to 
make House Plants Bloom,”’ by Professor Maynard, 
of the Massachusetts Agricultural College, BOWKER 
FERTILIZER CO., 43 Chatham Street, Boston; 3 
Park Place, New York. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 


Ten miles from Philadelphia, under the care of 
Friends, gives a thorough collegiate education to 
both sexes, who here pursue the same courses of 
study, ande eceive the same degrees. 

For catalc gue, giving full particulars as to courses 
of study, Terme, &c., address, 

EDWARD H,. MAGILL, President, 
Swarthmore College,Swarthmore, Delaware Co., Penn. 








on } A ree oe soe 
ments o an oksin the city,can 
BLANK be found at our store. Journals, Led- 
gers, Cash Books, Pass Books, Memo- 
randum Books, Note Books for Stu- 
dents. Booksin fine or cheap bind- 





ings and of all sizes. Ward & Gay, 
BOO KS. Stationers, 180 Devonshire St., Boston. 


THE GREATEST MUSICAL SUCCESS OF THE DAY Is 


H. M. S. PINAFORE! 


| be attracted large audiences night after night, 

and week after week in all the principal cites 
and having easy music, and needing but timple ecen- 
ory. is being extensively rehearsed by amateurs every- 
where. This success is merited by its perfectly inno- 
cent wit, its lively words and good music. Try it 
while it is new, in “very village! 

Elegant copies with Music, Words and Libretto, 
mailed for $1.00. Per dozen, $9.00. 


Emerson & Tilden's HIGH SCHOOL CHOIR.. .$1.00 
LAUREL WREATH, by W. 0, Perkin's........ 1.00 
C. Evercst’s SCHOOL SONG BOOK........... -60 
and three of the very best books for Seminaries, Nor- 
mal and High Schoole, &c. 


Octavo Choruses, 


A splendid stock of these on hand, cost but 6 to 10 
cents each, and each contains a favorite Anthem, 
Glee, Oratorio or other Chorus, Quartet or Part Song. 
They are much used by Choirs and Societies for oc- 
casional singing. Try a dozen? Send for list, or 
send 10 cents for our full Book Catalogue. 


Invest 6 cts for one Musical Record, or $2 for a year. 


New England Conservatory 


Method for the Pianoforte. 





This very popular and good Method has had a 
thorough trial at the Conservatory, and has been 
largely used in other places, 


It differs from other Methods in being composed 
of Three Parts or Books, 


Part I, for the First Grade of Learners, bas 72 
pages, the Elements, Five-finger and other Exercises, 
easy Studies and Tunes, and is in itself a good, easy 
instruction Book. 


Part If, for the Second Grade, has 83 pages, 
more difficult Exercises, Scales, and Studies, and a 
number of Pieces from the works of great Masters. 


Part IIE, for the Third Grade, has 116 pages, 
Grand Scales and Arpergios, with a few good stndies 
and a few difficult Pieces. 


Price of each part, $1.50. Complete, $3.25. 





The Musical Record, Dexter Smith, Editor, mailed 
for 6 cts, Circulates 20,000 permonth. Music, News 
&c. $2 per year. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 


Any book mailed post-free, for retail price. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., 843 Broadway, N. Y. 








66 a weekin your own town. Terms and $5 outfit 
free. Ad‘rs H. Hatuertr & Co., Portland Me. 


CORRESPONDENCE New varieties, Japanese, Pin 
Back, Days of the week in 

French and English, just re- 
ceived by Ward & Gay, Station 
ers, 180 Devonshire St., Boston. 


__SARDS. _ 


Each week to Agents. Goods Staple. 10.(0u 
testimonialsreceived. Terms libera].P; 
ticulars tree. J.Worth & Co.8t.Louis, 5 


Pennsylvania 


RAILROAD. 
GREAT THROUGH LINE 


AND 
UNITEDSTATES MAIL ROUTE. 


The attention of the traveling public is respectfully 
invited to some of the merits of this great highway, 
in the confident assertion and belief that no other line 
= eter equal inducements as a route of through 

ravel, In 


Construction and Equipment 
THE 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


stands confessedly at the head of American railways, 
The track is double the entire length of the line, «f 
steel rails laid on heavy oak ties, which are embedde} 
ina foundation of rock ballast eighteen inches in 
depth. All bridges are of iron or stone, and pbni!t 
upon the most approved plans. Its passenger cars, 
while eminently safe and substantial, are at the same 
time models of comfort and elegans e, 


The Safety Appliances ' 


in use on this line well illustrate the far-seeiny ani 
liberal policy of its management. in accordance wit’) 
which the utility only of an improvement and net i'« 
cost has been the question of consideration. Amon, 
many may be noticed 


THE BLOCK SYSTEM OF SAFETY SIGNAIS, 
JANNEY COUPLER, BUFFER AND PLATFOKM 
THE WHARTON PATENT SWITCII, 
AND THE 
WESTINGHOUSE AIR-BRAKE. 


forming in conjunction with a perfect double track 
and road-bed a combination of safeguards against 
accidents which have rendered them practically im 
possible. 


Pullman Palace Cars 
Are run on all Express Trains 

From New York, Philadelphia, Bal 

more, and Washington, 

To Chicago, Cincinnati, Louisville, Tn 

dianapolis, and St. Louis, 


WITHOUT CHANGE, 


and to all principal points in the far West and Sont':, 
with but one change of cars. Connections are mad 
in Union Depots, and are assured to all importan 


points, 
The Scenery 
OF THE 
PENNSYLVANIA ROUTE 
is 


admitted to be unsurpassed in the world for grandeur. 
beauty, gnd variety. Superior refreshment facilitic + 
are provided. Employees are courteous and atte? 
tive, and it is an inevitable result that a trip by che 
Pennsylvania Railroad must form 


A PLEASING AND MEMORABLE EXPERIENC!. 


Tickets for sale at the lowest rates at the sicke 
Offices of the Company in all important citice and 


towns 
FRANK THOMSON, _L, P. FAKME®, 
General Manager. General 1 assenger Agen 
c..8. HALDEMAN, New England Agent, 
203 and 205 Washingtor Street, Boston, Mass. 
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SENATOR HOAR ON WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 61.) 
estimate, certainly have in themselves noth- 
ing to degrade the most delicate and refined 
nature. The violence, the fraud, the crime, 
the chicanery, which, so far as they have 
attended masculine struggles for political 
power, tend to prove, if they prove any- 
thing, the unfitness of men for the Suffrage, 
are not the result of the act of voting, but 
are the expressions of coarse, criminal, evil 
natures, excited by the desire for victory. 
The admission to the polls of delicate and 
tender women would, without injury to 
them, tend to refine and elevate the politics 
in which they took a part. When, in 
former times, women were excluded from 
social banquets, stich assemblies were 
scenct of ribaldry and excess. The pres- 
ence of women has substituted for them the 
festival of the Christian home. 

“The majority of the committee state the 
following as their reasons for the conclusion 
to which they come: 

“First. ‘If the petitioners’ prayer be 
granted it will make several millions of fe- 
male voters.’ 

“Second. “These voters will be inexper- 
ienced in public affairs.’ 

“Third. ‘They are quite generally depend- 
ent on the other sex.’ 

‘Fourth. ‘They are incapable of milita 
ry duty.’ 

“Fifth. ‘They are without the power to 
enforce the laws which their numerical 
strength may enable them to make.’ 

“Sixth. ‘Very few of them wish to as- 
sume the irksome and respunsible duties 
which this measure thrusts upon them.’ 

“Seventh. ‘Such a change should only be 
made slowly and in obedience to a general 
public demand.’ 

‘Eighth. ‘There are but thirty thousand 
petitioners.’ 

“Ninth. ‘It would be unjust to impose 
the heavy burden of governing, which so 
many men seek to evade, on the great mass 
of women who do not wish for it, to gratify 
the few who do.’ 

‘‘Tenth. ‘Women now have the sympathy 
of judges and juries to an extent which 
would warrant loud complaint on the part 
of their adversaries of the sterner sex.’ 

“Eleventh. ‘Such a change should be 
made, if at all, by the States. Three 
fourths of the States should not force it on 
the others. In any State in which any con- 

siderable part of the women wish for the 
right to vote, it will be granted without the 
intervention of Congress.’ 

“The first objection of the committee is 
to the large increase of the number of the 
voting population. We believe, on the 
other hand, that to double the numbers of 
the constituent body, and to compose one- 
half that body of women, would tend to el- 
evate the standard of the representative, 
both for ability and manly character. Ma- 
caulay, in one of his speeches on the reform 
bill, refers to the quality of the men who 
had for half a century been members for the 
five most numerous constituencies in Eng- 
land—Westminster, Southwark, Liverpool, 
Bristol, and Norwich. Among them were 
Burke, Fox, Sheridan, Romilly, Wiadham, 
Tierney, Canning, Huskisson, Eight of 
the nine greatest men who had sat in Parlia- 
ment for forty years, sat for the five largest 
represented towns. 

‘‘To increase the numbers of constituen 
cies diminishes the opportunity for corrup 
tion. Size is itself a conservative force in 
a republic. As a permanent general rule 
the people will desire their own best inter 
est. Disturbing forces, evil and selfish 
passions, personal ambitions, are necessari- 
ly restricted in their operation. The larger 
the field of operation, the more likely are 
such influences to neutralize each other. 

‘The objection of inexperience in public 
affairs applies, of course, alike to every 
voter when he first votes. If it be valid, it 
would have prevented any extension of the 
Suffrage, and would exclude from the fran- 
chise a very large number of masculine 
voters of all ages. 

“That women are quite generally depend- 
ent on the other sex is true. So it is true 
that men are quite generally dependent on 
the other sex. It is impossible so to mea 
sure this dependence as to declare that man 
is most dependent on woman or woman 
upon man. It is by no means true that the 
dependence of cither on the other affects 
the right to the Suffrage. 

“Capacity for military duty has no con- 
nection with capacity for Suffrage. The 
former is wholly physical. It will scarcely 
‘be proposed to disfranchise men who are 
unfit to be soldiers by reason of age or bod- 
ily infirmity. The suggestion that the coun- 
try may be plunged into wars by a majority 
of women who are secure from military 
dangers is not founded in experience. Men 
of the military profession and men of the 
military age are commonly quite as eager 

for war as non-combatants, and will here- 
after be quite as indifferent to its risks and 
hardships as their mothers and wives, 

“The argument that women are without 
the power to enforce the laws which their 

numerical strength may enable them to 
make, proceeds upon the supposition that it 
is probable that all the women will range 
themselves upon one side in politics, and all 
the men on the other. Such supposition 


flatly contradicts the other arguments drawn 
from the dependence of women and from 
their alleged unwillingness to assume polit- 
ical burdens. So men over fifty years of 
age are without the power to enforce obedi- 
ence to laws against which the remainder of 
the voters forcibly rebel. It is not physical 
power alone,but power aided by the respect 
for law of the people on which laws depend 


for their enforcement. 
“The sixth, eighth, and ninth reasons of 


the committee are the same propositions 
differently stated. It is that a share in the 
government of the country is a burden, and 
one which, in the judgment of a majority 
of the women of the country, they ought 
not to be required to assume. If any citi- 
zen deems the exercise of this franchise a 
burden and not a privilege, such a person is 
under no constraint to exercise it. But if 
it be a birth-right, then it is obvious that no 
other person than the individual con- 
cerned can rightfully restrain its exercise. 
The committee concede that women ought 
to be clothed with the ballot in any State 
where any considerable part of the women 
desire it. This isa pretty serious confes- 
sion. On the vital, fundamental question 
whether the institutions of this country shall 
be so far changed that the number of ‘per- 
sons in it who take a part in the govern- 
ment shall be doubled, the judgment of wo 

men is to be, and ought to be, decisive. 

1f Woman may fitly determine this question, 
for what question of public policy is she 
unfit? What question of equal importance 
will ever be submitted to her decision? 
What has become of the argument that wo- 
men are unfit to vote because they are depen- 
dent on men, or because they are unfit for 
military duty, or because they are inexperi- 
enced, or because they are without power 
to enforce obedience to their laws? 

“The next argument is that by the pres- 
ent arrangement the administration of jus- 
tice is so far perverted that one-half the 
citizens of the country have an advantage 
from the sympathies of juries and judges 
which ‘would warrant loud complaint’ on 
the part of the other half. If this be true, 
it is doubtless due to an instinctive feeling 
on the part of juries and judges that exist- 
ing laws and institutions are unjust to wo- 
men, or tothe fact that juries composed 
wholly of men are led to do injustice by 
their susceptibility to the attractions of Wo- 
man. But certainly it is a grave defect in 
any system of government that it does not 
administer justice impartially, and the ex- 
istence of such a defect isa strong reason 
for preferring an arrangement which would 
remove the feeling that women do not have 
fair play, or for so composing juries that, 
drawn from both sexes, they would be im- 
partial between the two. 

“‘The final objection of the committee is 
that ‘such a change should be made, if at 
all, by the States. Three-fourths of the 
State should not force it upon the others. 
Whenever any considerable part of the wo- 
men in any State wish for the right to vote, 
it will be granted without the intervention 
of Congress.’ Whocan doubt that when 
two-thirds of Congress and three fourths of 
the States have voted for the change, a con- 
siderable number of women in the other 
States will be found to desire it, so that, ac- 
cording to the committee's own belief, it 
can never be forced by a majority on un- 
willing communities? The prevention of 
unjust discrimination by States against large 
classes of people in respect to Suffrage, is 
even admitted to be matter of national con- 
cern, and au important function of the na- 
tional constitution and laws. It is the duty 
of Congress to propose amendments to the 
Constitution whenever two-thirds of both 
houses deem them necessary. Certainly an 
amendment will be deemed necessary if it 
can be shown to be required by the princi- 
ples on which the Constitution is based, and 
to remove an unjust disfranchisement from 
one-half the citizens of the country. The 
constitutional evidence of general public 
demand is to be found not in petitions, but 
in the assent of three-fourths of the States 
through their Legislatures or Conventions, 

‘The lessons of experience favor the con- 
clusion that Woman is fit £ \a share in 
government. It may be true that in certain 
departments of intellectual effort the great- 
est achievements of women have as yet nev 
er equaled the greatest achievements of men. 
But it is equally true that in those same de- 
partments women have exhibited an intel- 
lectual ability very far beyond that of the 
average of men, and very far beyond that 
of most men who have shown very great 
political capacity. But let the comparison 
be made in regard to the very thing with 
which we have to deal. Of men who have 
swayed chief executive power, a very con- 
siderable proportion have attained it by usur- 
pation or by election, processes which imply 
extraordinary capacity on their part as com- 
pared with other men. The women who 
have hela such power have come to it as 
sovereigns by inheritance, or as regents by 
the accident of bearing a particular relation 
to the lawful sovereign when he was under 
some incapacity. Yet it is an undisputed 
fact that the number of able and successful 
female sovereigns bears a vastly greater pro 
portion to the whole number of such sov- 
ereigns, than does the number of able and 
successful male sovereigns to the whole 





number of men who have reigned. Anable, 


energetic, virtuous king or emperor is the 
exception and not the rule in the history of 
modern Europe. With hardly an exception 
the female sovereigns, or regents have been 
wise and popular. Mr. Mill, who makes 
this point, says: 

‘*We know how small a number of reign- 
ing queens history presents in comparison 
with that of kings. Of this smaller num 
ber, a far larger proportion have shown tal- 
ents for rule, though many of them have 
occupied the throne in difficult perioas, 
When to queens and empresses we add re- 
gents and viceroys of provinces, the list of 
women who have been eminent rulers of 
mankind swells to a great length..... 
Especially is this true if we take into consid- 
eration Asia aswell as Europe. If a Hin- 
doo principality is strongly, vigilantly, and 
economically governed; if order is preserv- 
ed without oppression; if cultivation is ex- 
tending and the people prosperous, in three 
cases out of four that principality is under 
awoman’srule. This fact, to me an entire- 
ly unexpected one, I have collected from a 
long official knowledge of Hindoo govern- 
ments, 

“Certainly history gives no warning that 
should deter the American people from car- 
rying out the principles upon which their 
governments rest to this most just and legit- 
imate conclusion. Those persons who think 
that free government has anywhere failed, 
cap only claim that this tends to prove, not 
the failure of Universal Suffrage, but the 
failure of masculine suffrage. Like failure 
has attended the operation of every other 
great human institution, the family, the 
school, the church, whenever Woman has 
not been permitted to contribute to them 
her full share. As tothe best example of 
the perfect family, the perfect school, the 
perfect church, the lcve, the purity, and the 
truth of Woman are essential, so they are 
equally essential to the perfect example of 
the self-governing state. 

Gro. F. Hoar. 
Joun H. Mitcue... 
AnGus CAMERON. 
> 

THE WOMAN’S CLUB OF MUNCIE. 





On the 27th of January, the Woman's 
Club of Muncie, Indiana, celebrated their 
third anniversary, and the acceptance of an 
invitation to be present at these exercises 
brought me into this pleasant little city, on 
the afternoon of that day. It was raining 
drearily enough, but in the pleasant parlor 
of the President of the Club, the weather 
was soon forgotten. 

Mrs. McRae is not only President of the 
Woman’s Club, but is also Principal of the 
High School, where she presides over nearly 
one hundred pupils. She has taught here 
for more than a decade, and in all these 
years has been known as the earnest friend 
of Woman Suffrage. 

Three years ago, in her parlor, the Wo- 

man’s Club was organized, having for its 
object ‘‘Mutual Improvement.” It has now 
enrolled seventy-five members, and meets 
every fortnight. In giving to women that 
experience which organization ani the in 
terchange of different views alone can give, 
its value cannot be over-estimated. 
The exercises of the anniversary evening 
were varied from the usual order. They 
were opened by a pleasant and appropriite 
speech by Mrs. McRae, introducing Mrs. 
Ryan, who read a very carefully prepared 
paper upon ‘‘Art in Italy.” Refreshments 
were then*served. Eeach member of the 
Club had the privilege of inviting one guest, 
and many gentlemen were present. As the 
sandwiches, oysters, salads, ice-cream, and 
cake were served, and everything was pro- 
nounced perfect, the conservative and skep- 
tical among the visitors, acknowledged that 
this systematic effort for mental culture 
had in no way affected the culinary art, un- 
less perhaps to perfect it. After supper 
there were toasts, ably responded to by mein- 
bers of the Club, and then an hour was 
given to general conversation and mutual 
congratuiations, 

Muncie has between five and six thousand 
inhabitants, among them many warm ad- 
vocates of Woman Suffrage. lt also re- 
joices in the possession of one of the four 
Free Libraries existing in Indiana. The 
citizens never forget that to the influence 
and efforts of Mrs. H. S. McRae, Superin- 
tendent of the Public Schools, they are in- 
debted for this blessing. Thelibrarian too, 
is a woman; and Mrs. Patterson's deep in- 
terest in her work isan additional qualific.- 
tion for her position. The reading-room 
connected with the Library is perhaps the 
most valuable agent in the good work. The 
tables seemed to be supplied with all the 
magazines and papers one could desire, 
The sweet pictures of Baby-Land were 
close to the wise articles of the Popular 
Science Monthly. The magazines, whose 
very covers seem like the faces of old 
friends, were all there. Here also the Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL was every week doing its 
good work. 

There came also the pleasure of visiting 
the public schools. We looked through 
room after room, where the faces of the fu- 
ture men and women were lifted to greet us. 
In all the rooms but one, the teachers were 
women, and in every room were some Af- 
rican faces, bent low in study among their 
white comrades. In one instance, at recess, 
the children crowded about the water-buck- 
et, and it happened that the black child 





reached first for the drinking-cup. The oth- 





ers all waited patiently, until, the ebony 
pupil having finished drinking, the black 
hand put downthe cup. There came flash- 
ing back to me, memories of that time 
when Indiana forbade colored people from 
coming to live within her borders. Memo- 
ries, too, of an intelligent mulatto, shot 
while plowing, simply because, having a 
little negro blood in his veins, he had 
chosen to ‘‘plow and sow” in Indiana. But 
in a school-room of that State whose 
‘‘Black Laws’’ were once a disgrace, I have 
seen that sometimes indeed ‘‘The last shall 
be first.” How few of the older workers 
for Woman Suffrage there are, who did 
not first earn a crown in the Anti-Slavery 
conflict! A descendent of those precious 
pioneers, 1 took fresh courage from this lit- 
tle incident, and tried to believe that the 
cause so dear to me, would be won without 
the long waiting and the fearful cost of the 
one whose triumph had lifted up the few 
colored children of Muncie. 

Through the kindness of my hostess I 
met at a church some of the earnest women 
of Muncie. One of them had come into 
this flat, and then uninteresting region, a 
quarter of a century before, and now, with 
her children grown into companions, she 
had still the happy presence and the zeal in 
all good works which make such a woman 
valuable in a community. Another had 
not allowed the depressing level of the 
country and the absence of mountain scen- 
ery to crush her strong artistic tendencies, 
but has been represented in the Art School 
of Indianapolis by her pictures. Still anoth- 
er has found time between the cares of 
house and children to write in a way help- 
fulto many. The youngest of the compa- 
ny, with her life all before her, will ere long 
choose between two professions, in either 
of which she is likely to do credit to herself 
and to all women. * 

Indianapolis, Ind. 

————0 > 


PETER COOPER'S BIRTHDAY. 


The eighty-ninth birthday of Peter Coop- 
er was honored as it deserved to be. The 
Springfield Republican well says: 

No other living citizen of New York has 
so conspicuously earned the public respect, 
which justifies speciai honors, as Peter 
Cooper, who was made a doctor of laws in 
the presence of a distinguished assemblage, 
on his eighty-ninth anniversary, Wednesday. 
There has been nothing great in his life but 
his goodness, but that has been very great 
and useful. Besides the noble endowment 
of the Cooper Institute and Union, where 
art and science are taught free, the old man 
has abounded in benefactions without osten- 
tation, and his one political escapade of 
greenbackism is no doubt inspired by his 
genuine desire to help the poor and the dis- 
advantaged. 

Pal VT _ wT mae 
SPECIAL NOTICES. 

New England Women’s Club, Monday, 
Feb, 24, 34 Pp. M., Miss Alice Fletcher, of N. Y., will 
read a paper on “American History, its length and 
breadth.” A “kettle-drum’’ will follow at 6:30. p.m. 

Chelsea Woman Suffrage Club,—Thars- 
day, Feb. 27,74 p. m., in the vestry of the Unitarian 
Church, Hawthorne St. Col. Wm. E. Hart will lec- 
ture on ‘The Legal Rights of Woman.”’ All are in- 
vited. ‘ : : De eS Dieta 

The Permanent address of T. W. Higginson 
“Corner Ware St. and Broadway, Cambridge, 
Mass.”’ 


Dancing and Gymuastics, Miss E. A. 
Burke has leased the Hall, No. 18 Essex Street, where 
she designs toopen a Juvenile Class in Dancing, on 
Saturday morning, January 8, at 10 a.m. An adult 
class will also be formed to meet on | hursday even- 
ings, due notice of which will be given. 

Gymnastics will be taught only in Young Ladies* 
Schools, 

For terms, ect., apply to or address Miss E. A. 
Buxk&E, 18 Essex Street, Boston. 

N. B. Hall tolet to standard parties only, 38m52 

Women’s Educational and Ludustrial 
Union, 4 Park St., Boston, up one flight; object 
mutual co-operation and sympathy. 

. Sunday 3p. m., Religious meeting with conversa- 
on. 

Monday, 744 P. m., Talks on Health by competent 
women physicians, followed by discussion. 

Tuesday, 714 P. M., Class in History, 

Wednesday, 2to4 Pp. m., German Class. 74% P. m., 
Entertainment. 

Thursday, 2 Pp. M., Class in English Grammar. 

Friday, 3p. M., and 74% Pp. m., French Classes. 

Saturday, 2to4Pp. m., German class. 734 P. M., 
Political Economy. 

Lectures upon various subjects will be given dur- 
ing the winter. The Employment Bureau meets 
every day from 11to 1. The Committee of Indus- 
tries to receive for sale articles of women's work, 
either useful or ornamental, is in attendance from 11 
to 12daily. The Committee of Protection to women 
is now in active operation. The Reading-room is free 
to all women. 

Annual Membership, $.100. 

Honorary Membership, $5.00. 

Life Membership. $25,00. 

All members have free admission to the above ed- 
ucational and social advantages with exception of 
French and German classes and extra entertainments. 
Non-members, gentlemen as well as ladies. can be ad- 
mitted to the free classes by the payment of 10 cents 
for each lesson. 


Miss E. F. Lame, a graduate of Boston Uni- 
versity, and who has had four years’ experience in 
teaching, oF pupils for any college, or for 
the Harvard Examinations for Women. Also will 
give instruction in special studies, either privately or 
in schools. Reference.—J. W. Lindsay, Dean of the 
College of Liberal Arts, Boston University; A. H. 
Buck, Professor of Greek and German; Geo. T. Dip- 

ld, Instructorin French. Address E. F. Lang, 

Beacon Street. 























The Executive Committee of 
England Woman Suff Association rt FP 4 
premium of $4.00 for a Woman Suffrage Play adapt. 
ed to amateurs, provided the same be considered suit 
able for use. Contestants must send their contrib 
tions to Harriet H. Robinson, Malden, Masa. Rae 
secgens marres. Fs, Boston, Mass.- or 

eric . nckKley, Tov . ,. . 
Friday, March 7th, 1879. maen, EE, Celene 
REDERIC A. HINCKLEY, 
C. H. Copnan, Secretary. Chetrmen. 


A + HovusEkerr 
WANTE $ care fora household of ae ie 
rietor and an aged relative, in a yill 30 miles 
rom Boston. Applicants must be of the bilious tem- 
rament, considerate, neat and economical. Thos 
olding progressive if not radical views of life and 
having a taste for music and the beautiful in nature 
and art preferred. Address, stating terms and age 
whether married, widow or single, *‘Homx,” care of 
A. J. H., with Adams & Downes, No, 5 Gan St, 
w8 





Boston, Mass. 





Carving and Modeling School 
Women,—During the ensuing year there will te 
three terms of twelve weeks each, the school closing 
about the middle of June. Pupils are admitted at any 
time intheterm. Those there, are full of enthusiasm 
enjoying theirown and each other's pro . The 
committee in charge feel that if the school were more 
widely known, the attendance could not but be larger 
to any of whom application can be made, or to the 
instructor, Mr. John Evans, who will also form a class 
of young men for evening work. Miss Lucretia Pp. 
Hale, 34 Newbury St. Mrs. James T. Fields, 140 
Charles St,, Mrs. K. G. Wells, 155 Boylston St., Mr 
E. C. Cabot, Mr. W. P. P. Longfellow, Mr. Channing 
Whitaker, Miss E. F, Ware, Secretary, Milton. 


MEDICAL REGISTER, | 
E. Jeannette Gooding, M. D, 
Homeeopathist. 

775 Tremont Street, Boston, 


Office hours from 1 to 8 Pp. m. 











Arvilla B. Haynes, M. D. 
773 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 8 to 9 a. M., and 2 to 4'p.m. 1ly10 





Dr. Sarah A. Colby, 
Office and Residence, 
17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 10 a. m. to 4 P. M., dail 
Wednesday and Saturday excepted. od 





Mary J. Safford-Blake, M. D. 


Office and residence, 


3 Hamilton Place, Boston. 


Office hours from 11 to 2p. m. 











 CORNS, BUNIONS. 


AND BAD NAILS, 
Cured by 
MR. & MRS. H. Cs EDWARDS. 
Single Treatment for Corns, 25 cents. 


130 Tremont Street, Boston, 
———— 


Agents.—Mrs. Amanda Deyo, of Salt Point 
Duchess Co., New York; Mrs. Libbie C. Gault. of 
Mukwonago, Wis.; and Mrs. Margaret W. Campbell, 
are authorized to take subscriptions to the Woman's 
JOURNAL. 

HYGIENIC UNDERGARMENTS. 

Miss Bates offers Alpha undergarments for ladies 
and misses, of ail wool and thin material, which are 
made in the most improved style, fitting perfectly. 
and adapted to the present closely cut sleeve. Also a 
Dress Reform suit, desirable for its simplicity. 


DR. JORDAN’S 
Chest-Protecting Corset, 


a specialty. Waists made to order. Latest improve- 
ments in ladies furni-hing goods. Agents wanted in 


| every town. 





| Tremont House, 


_Room 7, 129 Tremont St. 1t8mo 


SOLD BY 


WANTED. 





33 Bromfield st. Ow 





FOR 


PENANG, IspRINng 


MADRAS, AND 
AND SUMMER. 


CHEVIOT BUSINESS 


‘SHIRTS. 
SHIRTING 150 NEW PATTERNS. 


WM. F. NICHOLS & CO. 
HABERDASHERS, 

67 TREMONT ST, 

BOSTON. 

















Mrs. B. A. 









STEARNS’ 


World-Renowned Diagram and System for Cutting Ladies’ and Children’s Garments, 
COPY OF JUDGE’S REPORT: | 


Ftd timp city 2 well as accuracy of this ha 
edezisd te the wants of the public generally jwell as ls ecomomy in woes entiuie tb fo our very favorable recommendation. We 


the 
of great value and decided superiority. 


facility with which the workings of it can be comprehended, 


‘This method of cutting stands unrivaled in the country, and leading drese-makers endoree it as superior te all others. 


Mrs. Stearns 
romp nh ete tl 


instructions ( including Liag-am and Book ) for Five Dollars. attention to ot 
inel = i 
— = he math bis Pn a oe | rns ealiuive Agen 


whieh are the most reliable in the market. 
476 Washington Street, opposite Temple Pince. 
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